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For Orfeo 


love is a deeper season 
than reason; 
my sweet one 
(and april’s where we're) 



There is one more state in this country, and that is Hindi cinema. 
And so Hindi cinema also has its own culture. . . . Hindi cinema’s 
culture is quite different from Indian culture, but it’s not alien to us, 
we understand it. ... As a matter of fact, Hindi cinema is our closest 
neighbor. It has its own world, its own traditions, its own symbols, its 
own expressions, its own language, and those who are familiar with it 
understand it. 

JAVED AKHTAR 

[Fantasy is] another name for that world of imagination which is fu¬ 
elled by desire and which provides us with an alternative world where 
we can continue our longstanding quarrel with reality. . . . Fantasy is 
the mise-en-scene of desire, its dramatization in a visual form. 

SUDHIR KAKAR 
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PREFACE 


THE SOCIAL WORK OF CINEMA 


E very now and then, a film leaves the screen. Not once 
during its almost five-year first run did I watch the 1975 curry 
western, Sholay. It didn’t seem to matter because the film was 
everywhere when I was growing up in India in the 1970s. We heard the 
songs on the radio, the dialogues were echoed in conversation, tailors 
speedily copied the film’s fashions for every size and wallet, and thanks to 
my mother’s formidable gift of narration, I felt I had seen the entire film 
with its larger-than-life characters shooting each other from steam locomo¬ 
tives and water towers. 

A number of studies of this iconic film have grappled with what might be 
considered the Sholay effect, namely, the special status this blockbuster en¬ 
joys, often abstracted from its particulars, by “viewers” like me who might 
never have seen the film at the time. Returning to the primal scene as a 
scholar, my research affirms that Sholay’s outsize success was created in 
no small part by its formidable production that made it India’s first 70mm 
film marshaling a multi-star cast with imported talent for shooting stunts 
and editing fight scenes. Sholay’s meticulous production transformed a 
four-line story to more than three hours of action-drama repeatedly reen¬ 
acted by fans far from the large screen. 

For some, the technical details of production and the institutional context 
of cinema in the 1970s remain the best approach for studying Sholay. For 
others such as myself the film is best approached by studying its narrative 
strategies, their cultural contexts, and their combination in a mise-en-scene 
that exceeds the sum of its parts. The study of Hindi cinema has grown 
in the last decades to the point where both approaches can prosper pro¬ 
ductively without engaging in fratricidal warfare. The Thakur and Gabbar, 
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arch enemies in Sholay, are both alive, although they don’t live in the same 
village. 


Bollywood’s India analyzes the social work of popular Hindi cinema by fo¬ 
cusing on the narratives of some of Bollywood’s most iconic blockbusters. 
Tropes preoccupied with crime and punishment, family and individuality, 
vigilante and community, have persisted in the cinema across half a cen¬ 
tury despite dramatic changes in the industry’s production and distribution 
practices. Attenhve to the prachces of the industry, I focus on analyzing 
the narrative content in the cinema and apply a range of interdisciplinary 
methods to understand Hindi blockbusters in the context of India’s public 
culture. In this public culture, the stories in the cinemas, their shifting 
emphases, and their forms of attraction play a major role in capturing audi¬ 
ences. Bollywood’s India focuses on these narratives of the cinema. 

I analyze blockbusters produced during three tumultuous decades when 
the idea of modern India was made, unmade, and remade. During the 
1950s, the 1970s and the 1990s, popular Hindi cinema played a major role 
in Indian public culture as it captured the diffuse aspirahons of the nation 
as well as challenged them. Rather than being consonant with the interests 
of the state and a conduit in its production, popular Hindi film has served 
as a contact zone between the state and the nation. At times the block¬ 
busters of the cinema have corroborated and at other times contested the 
formation of both nation and state in the construction of an ever-shifting 
narrative of “India.” These often contradictory narratives condense around 
certain aspirations that I call public fantasies. Bollywood’s India analyzes the 
public fantasies captured in the blockbusters of Hindi popular cinema and 
studies the political work they undertake as they travel the globe. 


Well before the study of popular Hindi cinema was formalized in the 
academy, scholars were writing about the cinema. The bibliography lists 
essays such as “Imran BChan, Sherlock Holmes, and Amitabh Bachchan” 
(Nandy 1987) that regard the appeal of Hindi cinema in India as a mania 
akin to that for cricket and detective fiction. In playful, sparkling prose, 
these essays develop a core claim: that popular cinema is popular because 
it “works" for its audiences and addresses their psychic lives. Written by 
scholars often trained in the social sciences who leaven their disciplinary 
methods with those borrowed from the humanities, these studies consider 
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consumption broadly without being freighted by counting consumers; they 
“operationalize” narrative and its procedures using interpretive methods 
borrowed from psychoanalysis, history, anthropology, political theory, so¬ 
ciology, and literary analysis. Above all, their respect for popular film is 
propelled by an evident affection for it. Their work advances the study of 
popular Hindi cinema by inviting its diverse publics in. These studies have 
opened the party to all revelers for whom film is part of a vital public culture 
as it is in modern India. 

As Hindi cinema has become an object of academic study with depart¬ 
ments, peer-reviewed journals, scholarly book series, and conferences 
dedicated to it, the sparlde of its earlier analytical language and its intel¬ 
lectual accessibility have often been replaced by a specialist vocabulary 
and an occasionally strident insistence on the “proper" way to analyze the 
cinema. Scholars of Hindi cinema sometimes appear like Raj Kapoor af¬ 
ter the release of Mera Naam Joker (My name is Joker, 1971). The cerebral, 
self-referential Joker virtually bankrupted Kapoor who had no idea that its 
language and treatment had isolated the film from its publics and cost him 
the magic that had hitherto been his at the box office. According to the 
biographer Bimny Reuben, Kapoor was only “faintly aware” of the changes 
around him, “sitting as [he was] in the ivory tower of Chembur.’’^ It took an 
Archie comic and a plunge back into popular culture for Kapoor to leave the 
ivory tower and make a comeback with Bobby (1973). 

Bollywood’s India celebrates an area of study that has taken off because 
of scholarship by “outsiders” whose interdisciplinary approaches to cinema 
have placed it in broader contexts and ventilated the field in language ac¬ 
cessible to the common reader and scholar alike. The study was inspired by 
the immense pleasures of the cinema and written to share them. Its meth¬ 
ods are interdisciplinary and the language is straightforward. My intention 
is to celebrate popular Hindi cinema and welcome others to participate in 
its pleasures. 
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BOLLYWOOD'S INDIA 


T he blockbusters of HINDI cinema have played a promi¬ 
nent role in managing the euphoria and crises that confront 
the modern nahon. In the decade following Independence and 
Parhhon, the period surrounding the Emergency, and the immediate after¬ 
math of economic liberalizahon when the idea of India underwent consid¬ 
erable scruhny, Bollywood’s blockbusters vitally captured dispersed anxi¬ 
eties and aspirations about the nation that converged on the thing called 
“India.” Bollywood’s India names these aspirations public fantasies and 
analyzes the social work that popular cinema has done for the nation even 
as the cinema has challenged fundamental practices of the nation and the 
state during critical moments. It studies the ways in which the idea of India 
has been fabricated, critiqued, and revised in some of the most popular 
films of the post-Independence period. 

During three notably turbulent decades, popular Hindi cinema played 
a major role in public culture as it imdertook raw conversations with and 
as polihcs. The cinema’s encoimter with political culture is not new, nor is 
it confined to the periods of this study. It is, in fact, broadly constituhve of 
popular Hindi cinema and evident in a variety of ways in earlier and later 
decades. What differs across the historical periods is the kind of nation be¬ 
ing envisioned in the cinema, the kinds of public fantasies to enhance and 
contain it, and the degree to which the nation constitutes the core fantasy of 
the cinema. What also differs across the historical periods are the narrative 
procedures by which the fantasies are deployed and the forms that convey 
them. Most prominently, what differs across the decades are the econom¬ 
ics of film production and interpellation. The decline of studios, emerging 
financial instmments, alternately neglectful and interventionist state sup¬ 
port, the arrival of new hardware for filming and screening, an expanding 
media ecology, and corporate partners with global marketing ambitions 
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have all shaped popular Hindi cinema’s practices and sometimes even its 
product. Each of these fundamental elements was reconstituted during the 
decades of this study, most vigorously during the 1970s when the very idea 
of “India” appeared to be in crisis, and the economic and political chal¬ 
lenges confronting the state were magnified in an industry that was still 
not recognized as such. 

The term Bollywood emerged dining the 1970s in part to describe this 
unruly cultural site and its compact between popular and political culture 
that has been alternately embraced and rejected in the periods following. 
In using “Bollywood” in its htle, the present study underscores the promi¬ 
nent role of the 1970s in constituting modern India. Beyond serving as a 
historical marker, “Bollywood” conveys a general tendency in the cinema 
toward social preoccupations and public fantasies. At its broadest, Bolly¬ 
wood conveys a cinema in which popular and mass, politics and pleasure 
are inextricably linked and are discernible far beyond, and even before, the 
moment of naming. The ruptures to the social contract that combusted 
the 1970s were not new. An analysis of the 1950s, for instance, reveals the 
decade’s optimism and despair over the idea of India, rival senhments that 
1950’s blockbusters nonetheless appear to have skillfully contained. View¬ 
ing the earlier decade from the perspective of the 1970s—when despair had 
fully trumped ophmism, and containment was nowhere possible—reveals 
fissures and disappointments in the cinema of the 1950s that have been 
largely overlooked in extant accounts of the decade. 

Bollywood’s India uses the prism of the long 1970s to analyze the public 
fantasies of periods that lead up to and followed it into the present one. It 
is a study of popular blockbusters released during the 1950s, the 1970s, 
and the 1990s, three decades when the idea of modem India was made, 
remade, and unmade. 


MAKING INDIA: NATION, STATE, 

AND PUBLIC FANTASY 

The India that Hindi film addresses is no more real than the vagabond Raj 
or the dacoit Gabbar Singh. Yet, like the fictional characters from Awara 
(The vagabond, Raj Kapoor, 1951) and Sholay (Embers, Ramesh Sippy, 1975), 
Bollywood’s India is a creature of fantasy and fiction that gestures toward 
that special version of reality that all fantasy and fiction simultaneously 
mask and reveal. To speak about India through Bollywood is akin to speak¬ 
ing about London through Dickens. Recognizable by physical locations, 
topical events, and perhaps even language, Dickens’ London of Newgate 
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and Lincoln’s Inn conjures the metropolis through a set of preoccupations 
closer to—and perhaps more indicative of—Dickens than they might be of 
London or perhaps even the age. Yet one learns of a London and a Dickens 
in the process, each throwing the other in relief even as both remain par¬ 
tially shrouded. The promise of relief overcomes the reluctance at shadows 
and underwrites the study of an age through its cultural products. Bolly¬ 
wood's India develops a similar promise: it examines the cultural product 
alongside the nahon of which it is part. 

Within months of the Lumiere brothers’ invenhon, the cinematograph 
arrived in India in 1896, and the country began a love affair with film that 
continues to this day. The arrival and development of the medium coin¬ 
cided with the articulation and consolidation of the new nation. Held at 
arm’s length by some early nationalists such as M. K. Gandhi of whom it 
was noted by an aide that “[as] for the Cinema Industry he has the least in¬ 
terest in it and one may not expect a word of appreciation from him,” early 
film enjoyed the admiration of many others such as Prime Minister Jawa- 
harlal Nehru, who actively inspired and cultivated the film world in numer¬ 
ous ways.^ Recalling the early years of the nation, Raj Kapoor (1924-1988), 
one of Bombay’s most popular and commercially successful filmmakers, 
observed of the 1940s and 1950s: 

It was the post-Independence era. There were a lot of factors that influenced 
young minds, and they influenced me. Pandit-ji [Nehm] said that he wanted ev¬ 
ery Indian in this country to do something for the nation, to build it up into the 
beautiful dream that he had. He was a visionary and I tried to foUow him, to do 
my best, whatever I could, through films. Despite all problems, despite all obsta¬ 
cles, you go ahead towards the horizon which you have seen. It is there in your 
eyes and in many other eyes. Very many people want to reach that horizon — 
and if I can help them through my work, I think I have done something for 
humanity.^ 

Kapoor’s characterization of the nation as Nehru’s “beauhful dream” 
was more than a poetic flight. In 1947, “India” was a horizon and a dream 
in many eyes, enacted into statehood by caveat on August 15. Standing be¬ 
fore the Constituent Assembly, Nehm delivered the 500-odd word oration 
that remains one of the most quoted in modern Indian history: 

Long years ago we made a tryst with destiny, and now the time comes when we 
shaU redeem our pledge, not wholly or in fuU measure, but very substantially. 
At the stroke of the midnight hour, when the world sleeps, India will awake to 
life and freedom. A moment comes, which comes but rarely in history, when we 
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Step from the old to the new, when an age ends, and when the soul of a nation, 

long suppressed, finds utterance.^ 

As a speech, Nehru’s was both celebration and caution of the work that 
remained in building a nation even as it was being tom apart by Parhtion. 
“That future is not one of ease or reshng but of incessant striving so that 
we may fulfill the pledges we have so often taken and the one we shall 
take today. . . . And so we have to labour and to work, and work hard, to 
give reality to our dreams,” he warned the millions of newly made citizens 
of independent India (Nehru 2, emphasis added). The specific task that 
Nehru outlined was presented in language that combined a Protestant ethic 
(“incessant striving," “labour,” and “work") wrapped in Freudian terms (“to 
give reality to our dreams"). 

Freud’s terms were necessary because so much of what constituted the 
Indian nation for Nehru and his audience was the stuff of fantasies and 
dreams, and not just the collective dream of a large polity, but the incho¬ 
ate and imarticulated fantasies of millions of very different and differently 
mohvated people that had to be shaped, named, and comprehended within 
a single and unifying “reality.” Unlike popular nahonalisms in Europe and 
the New World that imagined the community before it became a nahon, 
quite the opposite was the case with India. Independence created a state 
in 1947 after which it had to be imagined as a nation in the hearts and 
minds of its citizens. “Giving reality to our dreams” was, therefore, not just 
a matter of building dams and developing foreign currency reserves. It was 
equally a matter of managing the dispersed and intangible desires for the 
nation that incorporated, and exceeded, its institutions, customs, cultures, 
and ideals. Nehru was asking for an act of public fantasy. 

But nation and state were comprised of very different desires. One was a 
cultural fantasy with social aspirations (an “imagined community” with the 
emphasis on “imagined”)the other was a political fantasy with economic 
and judicial aspirahons. Ideally, both kinds would converge on the entity 
called India. Yet, as it turns out, nahon and state embarked on very differ¬ 
ent deshnies, at hmes inimical to each other despite their shared invest¬ 
ment in the “dreams” that Nehru invoked. It could be argued that the na¬ 
tion prospered exactly when—and perhaps because— the state descended 
into crisis, as it did before and during the 1975-1977 Emergency. During 
this period, popular cinema persistently pursued the cultural work of re¬ 
calling the nation and retrieving its ideals. In retrospect, through the many 
crises confronting India, the blockbusters of Hindi cinema have remained 
one of the key places where the dueling desires fueling the nation’s col- 
lechve fantasies are indexed, shaped, and challenged. These blockbusters 
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speak to and about the nation, for and against the state, and they serve as a 
space where the logic behind both is captured and contemplated in a lan¬ 
guage accessible to a large majority. These blockbusters constitute the core 
of Bollywood’s India. 

A number of scholars have posited popular Hindi cinema as a site that 
produces and reinforces the ideology of the state, a point developed in an 
influential study by Madhava Prasad, who regards popular Hindi cinema 
“a site for the ideological production ... as the (re)production of the state 
form.” A host of books with “nation” in their titles or subtitles make similar 
claims that regard popular cinema as a space consonant with the interests 
of the state and unproblematically a conduit in its production. Like Prasad, 
these studies sometimes appear to condense all possible “Indias” under the 
term nation. The cinema is read as “impersonating” the nation in Sumita 
Chakravarty’s term, suggesting the nation and state as homogeneous enti¬ 
ties indistinct from each other.^ 

In contrast to studies that regard the nation as singular and largely in¬ 
terchangeable with the state, Bollywood’s India distinguishes between two 
formations that it regards as fundamentally different and even at times 
divergent. The state refers to those political and administrative components 
of modem polity that have the power and authority to govern.^ The nation, 
in contrast, is the set of imaginative constructions that, ideally, are congru¬ 
ent with the enterprise of the state and underwrite its governance, but more 
often contest and correct the practices of the state. The nation, in this for¬ 
mulation, is both more and less than the state. It is the repository of ideals 
and ambitions—all far from homogeneous—that precede the formation of 
the state. The nation can create the state, but it also contests it, or coalesces 
into it on some issues and diverges from it over others. The nation thus em¬ 
bodies a broad set of desires. It is the “soul” that Nehm proclaimed at Inde¬ 
pendence to which the state is the answer, however incomplete. “We have 
to labour and to work, and work hard, to give reality to our dreams,” urged 
Nehru, clarifying the difference between the two concepts at stake. The 
state marks a “reality” that is often compromised: the nation, its “dreams” 
that are also possibly its nightmares. 

In this act of collective dreaming, popular cinema plays a role that is 
both a revision of reality and a restoration of its originary impulses. Its so¬ 
cial work is not to maintain the state but to contain it and, where possible, 
to regulate it by writing the social contract in language that inspires broad 
assent. Popular cinema neither fully represents the state nor the nation. It 
is a contact zone between the two entities. It provides a space for engage¬ 
ment, enchantment, and possibly reenchantment if not with the nation 
itself then with the stories that undergird all acts of collective fantasy of 
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which the nation is but one example. At best, it is a third space that fabri¬ 
cates and filters the experiences of politics and modernity for its viewers.^ 
Psychoanalysis, with its focus on interpreting desire and narration, pro¬ 
vides a powerful apparatus for investigating the public fantasies embed¬ 
ded within popular cinema. In Freud’s analyses, desire and the conflicts it 
spawns are related to narrahon in two ways. Subjects fabricate narratives in 
order to render the world amenable to their desires. Analysis sifts through 
these narratives, retrieving the subject’s desires and conflicts which it re¬ 
turns to consciousness through another narrative. The analyst’s task of 
“transforming hysterical misery to common unhappiness” in Freud’s 
memorable phrase is accomplished by interpreting the double roles that 
stories play in simultaneously masking and revealing desires.® 

Freud’s basic framework for analyzing narratives has so shaped inter¬ 
pretive practices far outside the clinic that psychoanalysis has been called 
“the most influential and elaborate interpretive system of recent times . .. 
whose model and terms drawn from it are to be formd strewn at great dis¬ 
tance from their original source.”^ Disciplines such as folklore, literature, 
history, philosophy, politics, religion, film studies, and sociology use the 
general framework even when their focus may not be the subject but cul¬ 
ture, or what the theorist Fredric Jameson termed its political rmconscious. 
Concepts such as fantasy and the family romance initially developed in 
psychoanalysis to understand individual behavior have proved insightful 
in uncovering cultural and historical processes that might have remained 
invisible otherwise.^ Many of Bollywood’s India’s core terms such as public 
fantasy as well as its exposition of latent meanings behind a narrative’s 
manifest content come from the interpretive framework developed in psy¬ 
choanalysis and long at the center of narrative analysis in film and other 
media. 


REMAKING INDIA I: THE 1970S 

The social work of imagining India remains ongoing (a “daily plebiscite,” as 
the philosopher Ernst Renan anticipated),^^ occurring in numerous places, 
not just in film. In the 1970s, as in the two decades immediately following 
Independence, political life dominated public culture and was the organiz¬ 
ing topos for approaching much that occurred in India. Taking a cue from 
the political theorist Sudipta Kaviraj, this study conceives of the 1970s be¬ 
yond the Emergency as the decade of Indira Gandhi. In this reading, the 
1970s “begins” in 1966 with Mrs. Gandhi’s appointment as prime minister 
and concludes in 1984 with her assassination. The political and economic 
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context of a long 1970s exposes the waning of Nehruvian ideals, Mrs. Gan¬ 
dhi’ s centrist consolidation of power with its skillful division of the working 
poor and the middle classes, and the eventual fracture of Nehru’s imifying 
vision. The Emergency so defines the decade that it remains the core point 
of orientation, though as chapter 2 elaborates, many of the long decade’s 
convulsions were already apparent as early as the 1950s. 

During the 1970s, when the very idea of India seemed to disintegrate, 
popular cinema more than any other form engaged the political uncon¬ 
scious of India in vital ways. Blockbusters from earlier decades such as 
the 1940s and 1950s also directly engaged in this project, but in these pre¬ 
crisis decades, public fantasies appeared largely consistent with the public 
and its conscious aspirations.^^ Observing India through these moments of 
optimism is one thing: grappling with it during a period of crisis is quite 
another. The India of the 1970s fundamentally transformed the future, but 
also, paradoxically, its past. After midnight, nothing looked the same again, 
neither the day that followed nor the one that preceded. The cinema of the 
1950s could never again be regarded as it had been before, and one of the 
unintended legacies of the 1970s is that it changed utterly how the past 
was read. 

“India” today is a product of conflicts and compromises between na¬ 
tion and state that occurred in the formahve 1970s, underscoring just how 
profoundly the decade made India. Each chapter of the study anchors its 
core questions from the perspective of the 1970s. Each rethinks other de¬ 
cades from that vantage, as ways of understanding their future, but also as 
prologue to an inevitable if unforeseen crisis. Thus, chapter 2 on Nehru’s 
presence in a triptych of films by Raj Kapoor is as much about the elation 
following Independence as about the anxieties bordering that elation that 
only become evident if read through eyes that lived through and insist on 
remembering the 1970s. 

Despite the Emergency’s dominance over the 1970s, silence about it— 
initially originahng in official circles—has produced an elaborate mythol¬ 
ogy of the period but not much scholarly analysis.In studying the decade, 
as the anthropologist Emma Tarlo discovered: “too recent to be of interest 
to historians yet too distant to have attracted the attention of other social sci¬ 
entists, it has somehow slipped through the net of academic disciplines. 
Bollywood’s India returns the decade to academic scrutiny in several ways. 
Eirst, the book regards the decade’s anxieties and aspirations—its public 
fantasies—as expressed in a number of popular blockbusters and exposes 
how fundamentally the decade created the terms that have come to define 
the idea of “India." Second, much of what followed the 1970s in political, 
social, and even economic culture is evidently an effort either to repress the 
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decade altogether or to rewrite it. If the 1970s was a period of “India Falling” 
and “Garibi Hatao” (“Abolish poverty”), the 2000s and beyond are known 
for India Rising and India Shining, referencing election slogans that have 
been deployed at different post-liberalization political moments. If the cin¬ 
ema of the 1970s is dominated by images and preoccupations of the poor 
and indigent, the sunshine cinema (as Anupama Chopra ironically called 
it) of the nineties and noughties diegetically erases those figures altogether. 
The fasts in Jai Santoshi Maa (Hail, Goddess Santoshi, Vijay Sharma, 1975) 
have given way to karwa chauth feasts in Dilwale Dulhaniya Le Jayenge (aka, 
DDLJ, The man with the heart gets the bride, Aditya Chopra, 1995), and the 
poor and indigent are completely excised from the glittering cinema that 
purveyed India Shining to itself and the world (see chapter 4). The BfP’s 
(Bharatiya Janata Party) 2004 electoral defeat surrounding its India Shin¬ 
ing campaign was no surprise to a generation that had lived through the 
1970s and still lived there in spirit if not in flesh. “Shining” for whom was 
the riposte, as working voters recoiled from the orgy of self-congratulation 
that ignored and eliminated them altogether. 

Third, the 1970s saw a cleavage in the Nehruvian contract uniting middle 
with lower classes. Up to this point, there was a broad consensus among 
the classes to stand behind the idea of the nation promulgated at the center. 
But with two wars following Nehru’s death in 1964 (with China in 1965 and 
Pakistan in 1971), a global oil crisis, 1 percent growth, widespread shortages 
of staple foods, runaway inflation, and trouble meeting debt payments, the 
consensus frayed. In blockbusters throughout the 1970s, the villain was 
always rich. Teflon-coated from prosecution, and often had some contact 
with the West. In short, he was everything the middle classes wanted to 
be in the dire decade. The poor, on the other hand, were everything the 
middle classes wished to disavow, by rejection, demonization, and eventu¬ 
ally by betrayal. With a skillful sleight, Indira Gandhi’s 1971 political slogan 
to exterminate poverty (“Garibi Hatao”) became a practice to exterminate 
the poor (“Garib Hatao”). If the screen villain was the rich, the everyday 
problem was projected on the poor, and the real challenge was not a matter 
of “Garibi Hatao” but possibly “Garib Hatao.” When the poor would not 
move, they would be moved as they were through slum relocations and 
forced sterilizations. Absent the protections of a constitution, these ex¬ 
terminations took place in plain view during the Emergency where they 
were conducted with the tacit consent of a middle class observing its own 
security and future evaporate in the desperate economic climate that sur- 
roimded the Emergency.'® 

The cinema of the 1970s was the last moment when the compact be¬ 
tween the classes is still evident, though its rupture is equally evident in the 
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period as blockbusters such as Sholay amplify (chapter 2).“ This was still 
a decade when a middle-class policeman and a homeless knife sharpener 
could unite in common cause against a local crime boss (Zanjeer [Chains], 
Prakash Mehra, 1973) or when the slumdwellers of Bombay unhesitat¬ 
ingly donate blood to a genteel woman injured in an accident (Amur Ak- 
har Anthony, Manmohan Desai, 1977). The cinema, like the society, gen- 
trified shortly thereafter. Both became suffused with the preoccupations 
of the middle and aspiring middle classes with the poor almost entirely 
disappearing from mainstream screen attention.'^ “Much of India’s upper- 
middle class,” wrote the social theorist, Ashis Nandy, “is simply a lower- 
middle class with more money.”^* Through the 1970s, when money was 
in short supply, the social compact across the classes was still visible in 
the cinema as a set of shared cultural, social, and political solidarities. In 
the decade following economic liberalization in 1991, as chapter 4 elabo¬ 
rates, the “slum solidarity" that Nandy rhapsodizes gives way to a cinema 
screened far outside India’s urban slums in suburban “malltiplexes” that 
disowned the poor as less amenable images of themselves and of India’s 
modernity.^® In this later cinema that I dub “Bollylite” (chapter 4), the an¬ 
gry hero of the 1970s becomes the affluent hero quite literally as Amitabh 
Bachchan is seamlessly refashioned from a renegade youth intent on de¬ 
stroying the social order (chapters 2 and 3) to a reactionary elder intent on 
upholding it (chapter 4). 


REMAKING INDIA II: BOLLYWOOD 

The tensions over class and class aspiration get condensed in a new term 
that came into being during the Emergency. Like the unmly economic and 
polihcal order of the decade, the culture industry was remarkably unruly as 
well, though in contrast to the former, the film industry’s turbulence was 
accompanied by a renaissance evident throughout India’s cinemas. Observ¬ 
ing the superficial chaos of this informal “industry,” the British crime nov¬ 
elist H. R. F. Keating (who had never to the point visited the Subcontinent) 
coined the term “Bollywood” in an Inspector Ghote detective novel, and it 
started being used in the domestic Anglophone film press.“ Other genealo¬ 
gies for the term have more recently been proffered, including one credit¬ 
ing a U.S. journalist and another an Indian for it.^^ The term was received 
with immediate opprobrium by figures within the Hindi film industry be¬ 
cause it seemed to condemn the industry for being derivative. However, as 
the term got used more and more into the 1980s, the cinema itself increas¬ 
ingly became the object of condemnation by India’s urban elites, without a 
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sustained analysis of its popularity or social work.^^ Had Hindi cinema died 
the death augured in this condemnation, the term would likely have died as 
well. But with the influx of new capital and talent following economic lib¬ 
eralization in the 1990s, popular Hindi cinema was renewed, and the term 
“Bollywood” was revived as well. It now became used to designate not just 
the popular cinema of Bombay from the 1970s with its signature commit¬ 
ment to social and cultural politics, but any cinematic product associated 
with India. Writers using the term today have to remind readers of its refer¬ 
ence to Bombay’s Hindi cinema and not to “Indian” cinema more gener¬ 
ally. Yet the slippage between the two is revealing, and “Bollywood” is often 
misunderstood to designate not a regional product but a national one. As 
the scholar Ashish Rajadhyaksha observes, a lot went into “nationalizing” 
this term—in having it represent India’s global aspirations, but also having 
a singular cinema from Bombay stand in for a far larger and diverse set of 
cultural products that were never intended in the term.^^ 

Today the term “Bollywood” has mutated considerably from its origins, 
as has the industry that gave rise to it. In the new millennium, the term 
“Bollywood” has risen alongside post-liberalization Hindi cinema both in 
its widespread usage as well as in the designation for an industry with re¬ 
newed flnancing, energetic distribution, and global ambitions. Its current 
usage no longer refers to signature elements from the cinema of the 1970s 
such as a passionate commitment to pleasure and politics. Where current 
usage largely references form, Bollywood’s India uses “Bollywood” to under¬ 
score content. It recalls the term’s origin in the 1970s when the concepts 
of nation, class, and social solidarity were still widely shared, and the com¬ 
pact between them was still evident. “Bollywood” in this study refers to the 
tendency toward social responsiveness embedded in public culture. The 
term is not just limited to a historical phase as the scholar Sangita Gopal 
suggests in her taxonomy.Rather, “Bollywood” includes both the popular 
cinema that predated its arrival in the lexicon and that succeeded it when 
those cinemas share its social tendencies. Chapter 4 elaborates on why 
Bollywood matters, and what happens when its social and political com¬ 
mitments are sheared from it. The term, thus, is as much about the formal 
qualities associated with the cinema as well as the political ambitions and 
public fantasies that these elements convey. 


UNMAKING “INDIA” 

Under Western eyes, Nehru and the early nationalists had seemingly few 
tools at hand for the task of publically imagining India. Print, which had 
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been so powerful in shaping European nationalisms in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, seemed relatively irrelevant for India where literacy 
rates ranged between 3.5 percent in 1881 and 16.5 percent in 1947, a period 
of roughly seven decades that coincided with the most important phases 
of the nahonalist movement. This is not to say that the newspaper and the 
novel, pace Benedict Anderson, were not important for imagining India’s 
new nahonal community. Rather, the literacy rates allow one to emphasize 
how rmimportant print may have been to large parts of the Indian elec¬ 
torate. Despite this, India’s large illiterate and semiliterate population has 
been and continues to be an avid participant in the nationalist project as it 
exercises its right to vote in far larger numbers than elsewhere in the demo¬ 
cratic world.^^ Bracketing print, this book is about a more widely accessible 
cultural system that coincided with Indian nationalism, out of which as 
well as against which it came into being. 

At no point can one claim that popular Hindi cinema created the nation. 
Rather, the blockbusters of the age are testament to some of the public 
fantasies that accompanied the nahonal project. Their omissions and com¬ 
missions occasionally converge upon broad public queshons of the day; at 
other hmes, they diverge spectacularly from and even appear to reject the 
nahonal imaginary. Bollywood’s India examines India through film and film 
through the notion of “India.” 

“India” in parhcular bears some scrutiny. The impulse to fabricate a 
homogeneous entity has inevitably characterized its nationalist narratives 
and has persisted for good reason as the political theorist Sudipta Kaviraj 
elucidates: 

By its nature, this [early] concephon of nahonalism had to be homogenizing: 
what I mean by this inelegant term is that although these scholars were often 
conscious that people opposed the Brihsh with ideas that were differently in¬ 
flected, grounded, expressed, coloured, stylized, motivated, the major purpose 
of the concept of nationalism was to point to their level of historical similarity. 
This does not necessarily deny the presence of other strata in these ideas or 
other possible and appropriate descriptions. But, clearly, what got emphasized 
(and not unwittingly, because this point was written into the historiographical 
programme) were the points of similarity, the sense in which all these Indians 
were doing the same thing with these ideas.^® 

Kaviraj’s scholarship cautions against regarding the nation as a common 
destination to which all modern actors, regardless of origin, proceed with 
a common agenda, a prefabricated set of tools, and unvarying historical 
conformity. His insights help recall the many, often chaotic, strands that 
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comprise “India” and its national narratives and also help clarify the discon¬ 
tinuities that persist in the fabrication of a national culture after the puta¬ 
tive “triumph" of Independence. Not only are there varieties of India, much 
as there are varieties of capitalism or modernity or globalization, these 
variehes persist both geographically as well as historically within India. 

The geographical variation—the internal dishnctions between north, 
south, east, west, and center toward the nation—is tellingly thematized in 
Mani Ratnam’s 1998 film, Dil Se (From the heart), in which Amar {liter¬ 
ally, eternal), a New Delhi reporter for the state-sponsored All India Radio, 
interviews a separatist leader in an unnamed Northeastern state during the 
fiftieth anniversary of India’s Independence. (Italicized text indicates words 
spoken in English during the exchange.) 

AMAR: What do you think of the last fifty years of India’s freedom? 

LEADER: What freedom? We have no freedom. 

AMAR: Has free India made any progress? 

LEADER: No. The central government threatens us and keeps us cowed down. 

Atrocities are inflicted on the poor and the innocent. And you say we are free! Is 

this what freedom means? 

AMAR: What’s your aim? 

LEADER: Freedom. Independence. 

AMAR: From whom? 

LEADER: Your government. Hindustan. 

AMAR: Why? 

LEADER: Fifty years ago, when India became independent, many promises were 

made to us. Not one was kept. We have been oppressed. You think Delhi is India. 

The states in the far-flung areas have no meaning for you. Because they are small 

not big. The center is concerned with big vote banks. 

AMAR: Terrorism ... 

LEADER: We are not terrorists. We are revolutionaries.^^ 

The leader’s insistence that each term Amar uses has an entirely differ¬ 
ent meaning for his people comes through powerfully in the exchange. 
Freedom, Independence, liberation, even terror, occupy vastly different regis¬ 
ters in the gulf separating the man from the center who thinks “Delhi is 
India” and the man from the Northeast who holds Delhi responsible for 
the oppression of his people. Much later in the film, Amar has the point 
condensed even further when the revolutionary with whom he has fallen 
in love retorts, “it’s your nation, not mine,” as she heads off to blow up the 
president during Delhi’s Republic Day parade. 
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Geography, in the separatist’s world, creates the chasm between a na¬ 
tion that can broadcast itself as “All India" and a state far removed from it. 
Geography for him creates not just spatial distance from the nation, but a 
linguistic and ideological one as well, a distance that renders imintelligible 
the fantasies put out by the state. Ironically, the national fantasies put out 
by the state, and even their pre-Independence acts of resistance, are reborn 
in Mani Ratnam’s version of the Northeast conflict. Even as the leader dis¬ 
putes Amar’s use of terms, they are some of the very ones he embraces for 
his cause. 

LEADER; We have no freedom ... Is this what freedom means 

AMAR: What’s your aim? 

LEADER; Freedom. Independence. 

Ratnam’s film, perhaps more sharply than most, plays out the varieties of 
nationalism conveyed in the term “India.” Not all nationalisms converge, 
nor do they all convey the same fantasies. Some, such as the one from this 
exchange, seek out alternahves to the geographical entity current around 
the state. 

Beyond the variations in space, there are the variations of “India” played 
out across time. The exchange from Dil Se focuses on two historical strands: 
the radio reporter sees the Independence jubilee as a celebration of accom¬ 
plishments visible today while the leader recalls the present as evidence of 
betrayals from the past. His “today” is shaped by what did not take place 
in the fifty years of Independence; the reporter’s “today" by what did. Like 
the blind man’s elephant, the “India" one sees both in film and in dis¬ 
course changes shape and identity depending on where and when and who 
touches it. The discontinuities often coexist, and the cinema captures them. 

By the 1970s, the India one encounters in popular Hindi cinema is 
largely preoccupied with problems internal to it such as labor unrest, 
poverty, urban decay, economic stagnation, and political cormption. By 
the 1990s, another “present” arrives with irrational exuberance, initiated 
by economic liberalization and the return of a muscular Hinduism. The 
West is not only no longer an object of oppression or fear as it was in the 
long 1970s (Around the World in Eight Dollars, S. Pachhi, 1967, captures this 
trepidation in its title). It is now a source of renewed economic wealth and 
ideological certitude supporting both economic and religious ideologies of 
the post-liberalization state. 

A more recent present might be “India Now," the banner announcing 
the country as a global economic powerhouse at the 2006 World Economic 
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Forum in Davos that laimched an “India Everywhere” campaign to draw 
attention to the country as a destination for foreign investment.^* The new 
millennium has seen India’s economic muscle evident in an unmistak¬ 
ably public way with multinational corporations such as Reliance Media 
bailing fabled Hollywood icons such as Steven Spielberg’s DreamWorks 
and MGM, and the Tata Group acquiring British marquee brands such as 
Jaguar. If predichons by Goldman Sachs and the Financial Times prove ac¬ 
curate, India’s growth is poised to rank it with elite G6 producers by 2025.^^ 

Alongside the creation of multiple Indias off disparate temporal strands 
is inevitably the presence of different attitudes toward the past. Hindi film 
with its insistently “modem" technologies of production symbolically elicits 
and projects different modernities of content at different moments. Watch¬ 
ing hits from the 1950s such as Raj Kapoor’s Awara (1951) and Shree 420 
(The gentleman cheat, 1955), or Guru Dutt’s Mr. and Mrs. 1955, the Indian 
“modern" is revealed as a confidently cosmopolitan and sophisticated fig¬ 
ure, at ease with Western-style nightclubs and clothing, automobiles, and 
forms of address. The coexistence of “India” with a West, however fichonal, 
is neither a problem nor a source of tension. By the 1970s, cosmopolitanism 
may have become acceptable but the West had not, and most screen villains 
from the period were figures recently returned from the West or headed to 
it. To be “modern” was to be largely suspect by the small-town core bent on 
capturing the metropolis itself By the 1990s, however, cosmopolitanism 
gets refashioned as does the West. Neither is quite rejected though both 
are considerably indigenized. The West by this point exists as a space con¬ 
quered by the diasporic Indian who confidently commands its economic re¬ 
sources in the form of brand-name material acquisitions. In a faintly ironic 
form of reverse colonization, “foreign” in these modes is largely a scenic 
backdrop, almost exclusively populated by Indians all in tune with a homo¬ 
geneous homeland and its elaborate dance steps.*" India in this narrative 
fantasy provides unblemished “values,” and the non-resident Indian (or 
NRI) returns “home” frequently to imbibe from this well, usually by wed¬ 
ding an all-too-willing beauty among Pimjab’s abundant mustard fields, a 
theme played out most prominently in Aditya Ghopra’s DDLJ. In this itera¬ 
tion, to be “modem” is to assimilate “traditional” social values seamlessly 
alongside “contemporary” values of economic accumulation and conspicu¬ 
ous consumption. 

In the very brief sketches of some “presents” that have come to consti¬ 
tute India’s “pasts,” two matters become evident. First, different histories 
constitute “India.” At different junctures India constitutes itself by eliciting 
and projecting different notions of its modernity that themselves braid dif¬ 
ferent attitudes toward the past and future. In this chutney of representa- 
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tions developed both internally and externally across and within time and 
space, it becomes abimdantly clear that no monolithic dream can captme 
“India.” Nehru’s insistence on the plural—“to give reality to our dreams”— 
attests in a small but revealing way to his recognition of the complexity of 
the process. Bollywood’s blockbusters viewed in the dark by over twelve 
million Indians a day purvey not a single dream but multiple ones, and 
some of the themahc clusters around which they constellate are the subject 
of this book. 


THE BOOK IN HAND 

This is a book about Bollywood’s India. Its main preoccupation is with 
the iconographies of the nation embedded in the cinema’s blockbusters. 
It does not argue that Bollywood created the political entity that is India. 
Rather, its focus is on Bollywood’s commentary on the entity that is India, a 
commentary on an India both fichonal and real, mythic and palpable whose 
contours resemble those of a political and social enhty recognizable to so¬ 
cial scienhsts and historians. No story of India could begin better than the 
nation-state’s. Created by pen on August 15,1947, it is a myth that the nov¬ 
elist Salman Rushdie describes as “a fable rivaled only by the two other 
mighty fantasies: money and God.”^^ The blockbusters of this study engage 
with some of India’s public fantasies. Many others (such as sexuality, terror, 
and devotion, to name a few) find only passing mention in the chapters. 
This silence is not meant to signal that these issues are insignificant but 
simply that they are parts of conversations occurring elsewhere. 

The pages that follow acknowledge that making, unmaking, and re¬ 
making the idea of India echo similar currents occurring in the Bombay 
film industry as well. Thus, the 1950s were not just a period of Nehruvian 
adoration. The decade also observed the post-studio era of independent 
producers and the arrival of rogue capital. Meanwhile, any account of the 
1970s as a decade of political crisis would need to acknowledge that this 
degraded political moment occurred alongside an extraordinary revitaliza¬ 
tion in India’s cinemas with the consolidahon of a state-supported alter¬ 
native cinema: an energetic middle-cinema that flourished alongside the 
commercial industry: the arrival of graduates from the Film and Television 
Institute of India (founded in i960) who brought new talent in acting, di¬ 
recting, cinematography, and writing to all India’s cinemas: and the arrival 
of television, to name some major currents.In the aftermath of economic 
liberalization, the 1990s were characterized by the state’s recognition of 
cinema as an industry in 1998: the influx of corporate capital: new forms 
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of digital filmmaking and editing: the incursion of the multiplex in 1997 
and its rapid expansion into large and medium cities; a burst of new media 
platforms and formats that revolutionized funding, production, and distri¬ 
bution; and global marketing strategies that interpellated overseas viewers 
through narrative content and language. Recent scholarship on Hindi cin¬ 
ema that researches industry practices—notably, labor, hardware, distribu- 
hon, and financing—supports the core arguments of this book, but the 
present study is not fundamentally about the workings of the industry.^^ 

Bollywood’s India focuses instead on the narratives embedded in popular 
Hindi cinema. With their dense and layered mise-en-scenes, the stories are 
the cinema, even as new cameras, locations, editing, and financing enable 
core “stories” to be shot, edited, distributed, and screened differently in the 
present moment than they were half a century or more ago. The genres 
of these stories, the modes in which they are narrated, the performance 
of song and the substance of their lyrics convey layers of meaning that 
this study’s interpretive practices analyze. The multiple texts that consti¬ 
tute this cinema are read closely alongside the material conditions that ac¬ 
companied their production and consumption. The focus at all times is on 
the narrahve structures within the cinema and on procedures and cues in¬ 
scribed in these structures. A number of well-studied films such as Awara 
and Deewaar (The wall, Yash Chopra, 1975) are paired alongside those less 
frequently analyzed such as Ah Dilli Dur Nahin (Delhi is not far now, Amar 
Kumar, 1957) and Shakti (Power, Ramesh Sippy, 1982). 

Chapter 2, “Cinema and Public Fantasy," explores the shifting grammar 
of public fantasies captured in attitudes toward crime and punishment in a 
triptych of Raj Kapoor’s films spanning the period of Nehru’s administra¬ 
tion till his death in 1964, and Sholay (1975), one of Hindi cinema’s biggest 
grossers at the box office. In the representation of crime and its punish¬ 
ment, the new nation most visibly revealed its ideals and its idealism. In 
selecting and depicting a particular kind of crime, in fashioning and even¬ 
tually reforming a particular kind of criminal, post-Independence Hindi 
film did much in articulating the fantasies of a newly created citizenry over 
a social contract still imder review. 

In chapter 3, “Cinema as Family Romance,” the biological family and 
the symbolic nation-as-family become sites of mutual threat in 1970s Hindi 
cinema, each destabilizing the other in cinema’s representation of the pe¬ 
riod. The chapter analyzes Deewaar’s (1975) tensions at narrating and con¬ 
taining an incendiary critique of the decade, and it exposes the revisions 
to this film’s master plot as they were rescripted in Trishul (Trident, Yash 
Chopra, 1978) and Shakti (1982). Through a reading of these blockbusters, 
the chapter explores the extent to which the traumas of the decade were 
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displaced on the family and the crisis in political culture was recast in so¬ 
cial terms as a Family Romance in popular Hindi film. In this inversion, 
the oppositional culture of political life is represented as infecting private 
life as well, and both are rendered combustible. Freud’s concept of Family 
Romance allows one to probe the work that particularly popular narrahves 
do in a specific cultural moment and to ask what traumas they mask, what 
“reality” they seek liberation from, and what kinds of fantasies a culture 
develops in the process. Above all, the scmhny of Family Romance in a 
society enables one to uncover the structure and function of narratives that 
were particularly popular and to ask what kinds of unconscious they convey 
and conceal. 

Chapter 4, “Bollywood, Bollylite," reckons with Hindi cinema’s global 
ambitions and analyzes what gets lost when Bollywood’s politics are 
sheared from it in anticipation of its travels worstward. It begins by asking 
if Slumdog Millionaire’s (Danny Boyle, 2008) commercial and critical suc¬ 
cess in the U.S. market might have created a wider appetite for the Oscar 
winner’s “ancestors” from Bollywood. In an effort to address the queshon 
of Bombay cinema’s penetrahon into the U.S. mainstream, the chapter ar¬ 
gues that the germane issue is not the influx of Bombay cinema en masse 
onto America’s screens but rather the specific forms from Bombay that have 
been able to capture the interest of mainstream audiences in the United 
States. This form is such a major departure from the internal conventions 
of Bollywood that it is more properly understood as a separate concept I 
identify as “Bollywood Lite,” or Bollylite. Bollylite, I argue, is a relatively re¬ 
cent fabrication that heavily pillages formal characteristics from the Bolly¬ 
wood cinema that Slumdog Millionaire honors while shearing much of that 
cinema’s fabled social substance and political edge. Thus lightened, Bolly¬ 
lite travels—though, in contrast to Bollywood—with a remarkably limited 
commercial and critical half-life. Observing Bollylite’s fortunes and the ma¬ 
terial condihons that produce it allows one to capture the stubbornness 
of Bollywood’s cultural product. The chapter contrasts the narrative logics 
separating Bollywood from Bollylite and offers remarks about their respec¬ 
tive futures, recognizing that Bollylite is a commercial as well as industrial 
phenomenon bed to forms of financing and distribution that are imdergo- 
ing considerable transformation both in India and globally. 

“Epilogue: Anthem for a New India” outlines the extent to which the 
book’s core arguments continue to resonate with the industry as it is de¬ 
veloping. It sketches current trends in the cinema and acknowledges some 
of the challenges of speaking about “Bollywood” and “public fantasy” 
when both are ongoing phenomena. Notwithstanding the mutations in 
cinema enabled by twenty-first-century technologies, Bollywood cinema’s 
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core impulse toward social responsiveness remains. As in the previous half 
century, today as well certain films easily penetrate the firewalls of a care¬ 
fully niched marketplace to reach viewers. Bollywood blockbusters in the 
new millennium rescript the social purpose of popular cinema through 
unexpected means, including the imlikely figure of M. K. Gandhi. As an 
illustration, Rajkumar Hirani’s blockbusters, Lage Raho Munnabhai (Keep 
at it, Munnabhai, 2006) and 3 Idiots (2009), depict an India characterized 
by land-grabs and global corporate ambition run amok. The cinema selec¬ 
tively retrieves past Gandhian prachces against the colonial state in order 
to articulate alternatives to the ongoing vortex of social and economic neo¬ 
liberalism. Abstracted from history, both Nehru, who frames the body of 
this study, and Gandhi, in the “Epilogue,” serve as devices for the cinema to 
address a “New" India that both resembles and restores the “Old.” 
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T here is a famous photograph offawaharlal Nehru taken 
in 1963 with three of Bombay cinema’s most legendary figmres: 
the actor, producer, and director, Raj Kapoor; and the period’s 
two other reigning screen idols, Dilip Kumar and Dev Anand (fig. 2.1). The 
stars were attending a fundraiser organized by the Nahonal Defence Com¬ 
mittee in New Delhi at which Nehru was present. As was typical of the man 
whose movie-star good looks and personal style rivaled any leading man’s, 
Nehru had a special affinity for the Bombay industry, and lore is that he in¬ 
vited the matinee idols to his official residence at Teen Murti Bhavan where 
the photo was taken. Not long thereafter, on May 27, 1964, Nehru died. 
His legacy, though, was secure in the hands of these men. As Raj Kapoor 
affirmed in a reminiscence of Nehru: “Pandit-ji said that he wanted every 
Indian in this coimtry to do something for the nation, to build it up into the 
beautiful dream that he had. He was a visionary and I tried to follow him, 
to do my best, whatever I could, through films” (as recorded in Kak 1987; 
also quoted in Nanda 1991:74). 

Kapoor was not the only bearer of Nehru’s dream, though he may have 
been one of its most infiuenhal. Film was his medium, and he reached 
millions in the blockbusters he wrote, directed, acted in, and produced. 
However, notwithstanding the filmmaker’s personal admiration for Nehru 
and his family’s close ties with the prime minister, Kapoor’s work can 
hardly be characterized as singularly focused on “building ... the beautiful 
dream [Nehru] had." In fact, as this chapter shows, Kapoor’s cinema inter¬ 
sected only briefly with what might be called the Nehruvian dream. Equally 
quickly, it diverged from it to expose the many social fissures and political 
corruphons that rendered that “dream” a figment of midnight, largely un¬ 
available in the clear light of day. 
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FIGURE 2.1 Left to right: Dilip Kumar, Jawaharlal Nehru, Dev Anand, and Raj Kapoor (January 
1963). 


Kapoor’s respect for the first Prime Minister aside, his cinema had its 
own mission. “I want my pictures,” he explained in a 1956 interview, “to 
portray faithfully the life and times in which we live.”^ Hindi cinema like¬ 
wise insisted upon its independence from New Delhi, and at no point did 
the obstreperous industry serve as a blind propaganda machine for the 
center.^ Yet Kapoor’s remarks on Nehru’s charisma remind one that from 
an early and formative stage the Indian film industry aligned—if not al¬ 
lied—itself with the nation (“to invite [the spectator’s] attention to prob¬ 
lems which have contemporary relevance" insisted Kapoor).^ Cinema’s ar¬ 
rival and development in India coincided with the emergence of Indian 
nationalism and the birth of the nation. To those who could not read or did 
not understand Nehru’s cinematically evocative “tryst with destiny” speech 
in 1947, Hindi film provided its own dreamscape of India. In a series of 
wildly popular blockbusters, the cinema imagined the social geography of 
India, tackled its problems, and addressed their solutions. As the polihcal 
theorist Sunil Khilnani observes, “such films dramahzed in a diffuse but 
evocative way a democratic outward-looking and secular nationalist senti- 
ment.”'^ While Kapoor identifies the nation as Nehru’s dream (“the dream 
that he had”), this chapter makes clear that Kapoor’s most popular films— 
and others made in Bombay generally—at different moments commented, 
critiqued, and even revised those dreams in significant ways. Nehru may 
have been the visionary that Kapoor set out to extol, but his fellow citizens 
also had their own visions that the cinema captured. At their broadest, the 
blockbusters of Bombay reveal the many nations to be conjured by “India.” 
They explain both the ideals of the nation as well as its anxieties. Rather 
than representing a unity, these blockbusters provide a plurality, clarifying 
but also confounding the world of which cinema remains part. 
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This chapter explores a very specific aspect of these larger questions of 
nation-building and social cohesion. It analyzes dramatic changes in at¬ 
titudes toward crime and prmishment in the most popular Hindi films 
that were made in two crucial moments in the nation’s development: those 
from the so-called Golden Fifties, that immediate post-Independence mo¬ 
ment when the victories of the liberation stmggle were unblemished by 
subsequent betrayals; and a blockbuster released during the 1975 Emer¬ 
gency when the myth of the nahon seemed to have evaporated along with 
due process, civil liberties, and adherence to constituhonal law. 

In the representation of crime and its punishment, the new nation most 
visibly revealed its ideals and its idealism. Memories of the large-scale vi¬ 
olence of Partition undoubtedly underwrote the desire for a social order 
that could guarantee civic tranquility. Hindi film collaborated in this proj¬ 
ect, creating villains and heroes in an apparently endless confection that 
seemed to provide some form of entertainment and edification for all its 
different audiences. In selecting and depicting a particular kind of crime, 
in fashioning and eventually reforming a particular kind of criminal, post- 
Independence Hindi blockbusters did much in arhculahng the fantasies 
of a newly created cihzenry for what constituted acceptable social behavior 
and asserting the mechanisms that would reproduce the good and reform 
the criminal. 

For many, it is a cinema characterized by three things: musicals, dan- 
cicals, and fightsicals.^ “We don’t make talkies,” Girish Kamad dismissed 
in a 2003 interview with the author. “We make singies.” Until relatively 
recently, most observers evaluated this cultural product accordingly, dis¬ 
missing it as a saccharine cocktail of elements that characterize escape and 
fantasy. Taking a cue from Gramsci that all popular forms provide fantasy 
and illusions, this chapter probes the particular public fantasies embed¬ 
ded in Hindi cinema.^ Like the private fantasies of individuals, the public 
fantasies of a collective can be conscious (i.e., willed by the collective just as 
daydreams are by the individual), or unconscious (requiring interpretahon 
to uncover), or they can be somewhere in between. Fantasies might express 
a desire for wish fulfillment (“to build up the nation” as Nehru expressed) 
or a defense against an unpleasant reality (by offering an “escape” from it). 
They might provide real solutions to imaginary problems, or imaginary 
solutions to real ones. And they might render reality palatable either by 
exposing it, or by covering it up. 

Fantasies, in short, are a device for managing desire. They vary by what 
they seek (namely, their purpose: cover-up or exposure), in how they seek 
it (namely, their function: conscious or unconscious), and when they seek it 
(namely, at what specific time). Fantasies might conceal, reveal, revise, or 
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renew desires, sometimes all at the same time. They have a logic that is 
consistent if not always coherent, and a mise-en-scene designed to drama¬ 
tize desire and resolution. To understand fantasies requires the tools of 
analysis and interpretation. Properly used, these tools provide a way to un¬ 
earth desires and to understand them better without reducing their com¬ 
plexity or coherence. 

The Hindi film blockbusters that this chapter studies with their endur¬ 
ing popularity convey a set of conscious and unconscious public fantasies 
that condense on the idea of India. These public fantasies throw into broad 
relief the psychic geography of Indian nationalism at its apex in the 1950s 
and its nadir during the Emergency in the 1970s, two moments when the 
idea of India was under particular scrutiny. A reading of these blockbust¬ 
ers provides a way to analyze some of the public fantasies conveyed during 
notably fraught moments of national self-definition. 

The chapter proceeds in three parts. The first elaborates on attitudes 
toward crime and punishment depicted in a triptych of Raj Kapoor’s block¬ 
busters spanning the period of Nehru’s administrahon in the 1950s hll his 
death in 1964, addressing a massively popular filmmaker’s engagement 
and disengagement with Nehm’s beautiful dream. The second part explores 
popular cinema’s depiction of crime and justice during the Emergency cap¬ 
tured in Ramesh Sippy’s blockbuster, Sholay (1975). Einally, the conclusion 
analyzes the ways in which Hindi popular cinema exposes public fantasies 
and revises the notion of “India" across the first quarter century following 
Independence. 


“TWO DYNASTIES THAT RULE THE NATION’S 
POPULAR IMAGINATION” 

Raj Kapoor built a film empire in Bombay from his family’s modest origins 
in Peshawar. Eair-skinned, blue-eyed, dashing and cosmopolitan, with im¬ 
peccable diction in Hindi and English and a perfect ear and eye for beauty, 
Kapoor wrote, directed, acted in, and produced films that played before en- 
thusiashc audiences in most parts of the world. He has been called the great 
showman with a reputation unrivaled in Indian cinema and “the monarch 
of Indian cinema’s royal family.”^ To speak of the Golden Eifties is to speak 
first of Raj Kapoor before contemporaries such as Gmm Dutt or Bimal Roy, 
both of whom were publicly respected but never popularly revered to the 
extent Kapoor continues to be today. Even Kapoor’s critics grudgingly ac¬ 
knowledge his Midas touch for creating entertaining and purposeful films 
for half a century. 
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Of the three most successful films at the box office from the 1950s, two 
were Raj Kapoor’s: Awara (The vagabond, 1951) and Shree 420 (The gentle¬ 
man cheat, 1955).* Both films played in packed movie houses and continue 
to circulate among audiences in India and overseas (notably the former So¬ 
viet Union, the Middle East, East and southern Africa, parts of Lahn Amer¬ 
ica, East and Southeast Asia). A 2002 Andrew Lloyd Weber musical, Bom¬ 
bay Dreams, paid homage to Kapoor’s blockbusters: Weber’s heroine too 
pulls the protagonist back to Bombay in a scene borrowed from the ending 
of Shree 420, and the play is rife with dialogue from Awara, including the 
signature line, “it’s not you; it’s my face.’’ More recently, a 2011 retrospective 
during the Toronto International Eilm Eestival claimed Kapoor “the biggest 
superstar in Indian cinema,’’ and the neighboring city of Brampton named 
a street after him.’ 

As a young filmmaker, Raj Kapoor’s respect for Nehm was both intel¬ 
lectual and personal. His father Prithviraj was a close friend of the Prime 
Minister’s who saw in the renowned stage actor an ally and a cultural envoy 
whom he deputed for cultural missions and later nominated as a Member 
of Parliament to the Rajya Sabha. The connechons between the families, 
both symbolic and real, conhnued for several generahons and had one bi¬ 
ographer observe that “the Nehru-Gandhis and the Kapoors are two dynas¬ 
ties that rule the nation’s popular imagination.’’“ In a sense, both Nehm 
and Kapoor might be credited with publicly imagining powerful fantasies 
for India in the post-Independence period, fantasies that resonated with a 
broad public if not always with each other. In an oeuvre spanning half a cen¬ 
tury and over seventy productions that is equal parts entertainment and edi¬ 
fication, melodrama and melancholy, Kapoor created a powerful mythogra- 
phy of India that was—and remains—simultaneously an elaboration of and 
an alternative to the prevailing myth of the nation promulgated by Nehm. 

Called a “romanhc nahonalist’’ by one biographer (Madhu fain 92), Ka¬ 
poor’s work falls into three main phases in which the “nation” was always 
a presence however romanhcized, even when it was spectral at best. In 
the 1940s, Aag (Eire, 1948), Kapoor’s breakthrough hit, barely addressed 
Parhhon even as trainloads of muhlated bodies were crossing an incompre¬ 
hensible new border and survivors were making their way to his family’s 
Matunga fiat. Youth and romance defined this early body of work that in¬ 
cluded Kapoor’s disquisition on love and the artist in Barsaat (Rain, 1949), 
his first major box office success. The 1950s brought new themes into fo¬ 
cus: Awara (1951) and Shree 420 (1955) comprise his most direct paeans to 
Nehm’s “dream.” The tenth anniversary of Independence saw films like 
Ab Dilli Dur Nahin (Delhi is not far now, Amar Kumar, produced by Ka¬ 
poor, 1957) that, along with Pyaasa (The thirsty one. Gum Dutt, 1957) and 
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Mother India (Mehboob Kban, 1957), were direct invocations of Nebru (wbo 
is scripted as a character in Dilli) even as they were beginning to catalog 
tbe corrupt social and political system that even Nehru could not fix. By the 
time color entered Kapoor’s oeuvre with Sangam (Union, 1964), so did spec¬ 
tacle, and the third phase of his work replaces a national vision with social 
commentary alongside eye-popping visuals and button-popping bosoms. 

In key ways, the man described as “mostly apolihcal”^^ and “no great 
ideologue” was nevertheless not “allergic to ideas” as Kapoor’s collabora¬ 
tor, the Communist writer K. A. Abbas, noted of him.“ In Kapoor’s public 
mythography of India in the 1950s, two central ideas circulate: the nature 
of crime and efforts to reform it; and the predicament of the “little man” 
caught in a hostile social world. Kapoor neither owned these themes nor 
was he their sole exemplar. He was, however, their most popular explica- 
tor. Kapoor so defined the issue of crime and punishment in the 1950s, 
especially with Awara and Shree 420, that every treatment since is noted 
either as a departure from his vision (Sholay) or an elaboration of it (Satya 
[Truth, Ram Gopal Verma, 1998]). A triptych of Kapoor’s works from the 
1950s captures the alternahng fantasies of a society seeking social and legal 
justice as well as its anxieties of betrayal. In its expression of conscious 
desires and unconscious fears, the triptych conveys both Nehru’s “beauti¬ 
ful dream” and the increasing limits of the dream as the euphoria from 
Independence receded before the challenges of building a just society. The 
triptych inevitably conveys optimism and disenchantment. More crucially, 
it also conveys ways of managing optimism and disenchantment as fanta¬ 
sies so critically do. 

SHREE 420 

Shree 420 centrally addresses the presence of crime and the many avenues 
of containing it. The film takes its title from an arhcle in the Indian Penal 
Code under which cheats and frauds are prosecuted. In Hindi today as in 
the 1950s, the number 420 is used both as a verb and a noun to designate 
behavior just on the other side of the law. The film opens with a penniless 
protagonist, Raj, who will shortly turn into a 420, walking from Allahabad 
to Bombay hoping to hitch a ride. Frustrated because no one will stop for 
him, he pretends to faint on the roadside. Within seconds, he is offered 
refuge in the car of a wealthy Bombay businessman and real estate devel¬ 
oper, Sonachand Dharmanand (the name literally means “Gold and Silver, 
Happy Religion”), and the family wonders what caused Raj’s state. 

Dharmanand thinks Raj must have collapsed on the roadside because of 
starvahon. His daughter breathlessly mourns that Raj must be love-struck. 
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Mrs. Dharmanand ripostes that Raj is probably a thug (uthai-gira), best left 
by the roadside where he belongs. These three responses to the unknown 
Raj reveal the range of middle-class attitudes in recently decolonized India 
toward the anonymous migrant, the working underclass, and the starving. 
Dharmanand’s conviction of Raj’s poverty is an astute one borne of exploit¬ 
ative capital. In recognizing Raj’s hunger, Dharmanand perceives in Raj 
one more laborer who will work for subsistence pay in his booming real 
estate business. The daughter’s fantasy of Raj as lovesick speaks of a world 
of postcolonial youth engulfed in romantic fantasies. Mrs. Dharmanand’s 
suspicions and severity mark the complacence of a class that criminalizes 
the migrant and the poor with scant concern. Her attitude toward Raj stands 
in for that part of the social order that the film implicitly seeks to reform. 

In the course of the film, Raj travels to fulfill these three fantasies of his 
social destiny: the starving, the lovesick, and the criminal. He desperately 
searches for and fails to find an honest job. He falls in love with a beauti¬ 
ful schoolteacher, Vidya (played by Kapoor’s then-lover, Nargis), and hopes 
to have a home with her. He becomes a hustler in high-end card games 
at Bombay’s Taj Hotel, then a con artist in a complex stock fraud in a pre¬ 
cious gold mining company (fig. 2.2), then the marketer of a fraudulent 
housing-scheme to the very street people who had once housed him on the 
sidewalk when he had nowhere to go (fig. 2.3). 

However, Raj Kapoor redeems his character from his criminal pursuits 
at the end. In a marvelous inversion predictable from the early scene of 
misrecognition in the car, Raj and Sonachand Dharmanand change places. 
In the tense shoot-out at the end of the film in which he is first killed then 
reborn, Raj reveals the businessman’s villainy in devising scheme after 
scheme to defraud his investors and the poor alike in which Raj is himself 
trapped against his wishes. If Raj is a 420, he comes nowhere near Dhar¬ 
manand’s order of criminality augured early in the film in the business¬ 
man’s car’s license, 840 (figs. 2.4 and 2.5). 

The denouement occurs when the police and the poor together storm 
Dharmanand’s mansion and take him and his corrupt cronies off in hand¬ 
cuffs. Raj abandons Dharmanand’s get-rich-quick seductions and delivers 
a moving speech to the homeless masses whom he had almost swindled 
out of their life’s savings. The film adumbrates the message that solidarity 
and honesty will prevail over the ways of unscrupulous and exploitative 
capitalism. 

In reinstating Raj’s essentially socialist and humanist solutions to the 
problems spawned by urbanization, unemployment, migrancy, and home¬ 
lessness, Shree 420 articulates a discomfort with capitalist modernity and 
its economic structures (banks, real estate developments, gold speculation. 




FIGURES 2.2 AND 2.3 Raj’s criminal enterprises in Shree 420 (1955) include a stock scam in a 
gold mining concern and a fraudulent housing scheme (“Janta Ghar”) that defrauds his fellow 
footpath dwellers. 
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FIGURE 2.4 Raj Kapoor under the “Bombay 420” marker in Shree 420. 


venttire capital). Its resolution reinstates premodem, pro-socialist solutions 
and values (solidarity, collective ownership, community, honesty) into what 
is represented as an increasingly alienating economic landscape. In the 
film’s resolution, Sonachand Dharmanand is the real villain not just be¬ 
cause he defrauds innocent people (Raj does this as well). Dharmanand 
is the villain because he manipulates capitalism’s manifold technologies 
first to perpetuate, then to mask widespread treachery and fraud (“it’s your 
signature on the stock certificates, not mine," Dharmanand slyly warns Raj 
when the latter tries to exit his schemes). 

In displacing crime from the fraud alluded to in the 420 of the title 
to capitalist modernity, the film gives voice and name to its audience’s 
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FIGURE 2.5 Sonachand Dharmanand’s automobile (BMZ 840) in Shree 420. 

(COURTESY YASH RAJ FILMS) 


unnameii apprehensions, projects them on screen, and dissolves them 
through the compensatory satisfaction of seeing Dharmanand led out of 
court in handcuffs, presumably to serve time in prison. Meanwhile, Shree 
420 restores Raj to its audience’s affechons. He redeems the honesty-medal 
(imandari ka enam) that he had pawned shortly after arriving in Bombay, 
and he wonders whether he should stay in the city with Vidya or return to 
his hometown, Allahabad. 

Raj’s origins in Allahabad are hardly accidental, nor is Allahabad refer¬ 
enced as a stand-in for a generic anytown (as E. M. Forster, for example, 
intended with the fictional Chandrapore in A Passage to India). Allahabad 
was Nehru’s birthplace, a city deeply associated with him and with his par¬ 
ticular vision of harmony among difference. Situated by the confluence of 
three major rivers (Ganga, Yamuna, and Saraswati), Allahabad is known for 
the view of this coming together (or sangam), which became a major aspect 
of Nehru’s—and Kapoor’s—vision for modern India as a place of coexis¬ 
tence amongst different faiths, ideologies, and prachces. Kapoor honored 
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the concept of sangam in a blockbuster of the same name (Sangam, 1964) 
with its hit single “Bol, Radha, bol. . . sangam hoga ki nahin" (say Radha, 
will a union happen or not?), riffing on the union between two very differ¬ 
ent lovers whom the song compares to Ganga and Yamuna. 

In other Hindi films, characters associated with Nehru’s vision of toler¬ 
ance and sangam get similarly marked, such as the poet, Akbar Allahabadi, 
played by Kapoor’s son, Rishi, in Amar Akbar Anthony (Manmohan Desai, 
1977). In that blockbuster, the poet’s name recalls both a late-nineteenth- 
century nahonalist poet as well as the sixteenth-century Mughal emperor 
Akbar, who built a major fort in Allahabad and whose polihcal legacies in¬ 
clude due process and access to legal recourse, much as Nehru would in¬ 
sist for modern India. In Manmohan Desai’s version, Nehm’s political and 
social vision has its origins in Emperor Akbar’s legacy. Desai’s character 
Akbar Allahabadi effortlessly combines religions in worship, uses poetry 
for persuasion rather than his fists, and is frequently seen wearing a Nehru 
jacket with a red rose (fig. 2.6), much like the Prime Minister in popular 
iconography.^’* 



FIGURE 2.6 Rishi Kapoor in white Nehru jacket and red rose as Akbar Allahabadi in Amar 
Akbar Anthony (1977). 

(COURTESY DEI ENTERTAINMENT) 
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Thus, for Raj in Shree 420 to “return" to Allahabad or to stay in Bombay 
is not just a choice between past and future, origin and destination. It is 
also a political and philosophical commdrum: whether and how to carry 
one’s origins into a new, modern future—and how that markedly different 
future might harmoniously blend with a markedly different past, much as 
Allahabad’s rivers seem to in their sangam. 

Shree 420 ends with this dilemma—a serious one under any circum¬ 
stance, providing the once-penniless migrant with the luxury of choice. 
And the rhetoric of choice is exactly what the films of the Golden Fifties 
purveyed: the right to choose the kind of nahon India was to be and to 
choose its means of achieving this national destiny. One choice Shree 420 
poses is between Dharmanand’s exploitative capitalism or Raj’s soft social¬ 
ism coded as 840 vs. 420. It was a rhetoric that underwrote a narrative of 
empowerment that Hindi film as public fantasy extended to every strata 
in Indian society, even to those forced to live below or outside its borders. 

In Kapoor’s earlier blockbuster, Awara (1951), a petty criminal, again 
named Raj, is saved from the gallows by the passionate appeal of his lawyer 
and lover, played by Nargis, who places half the blame for Raj’s attempt at 
murder on the father who long ago abandoned his wife and unborn son. 
Instead, Raj is sentenced to three years in prison. As he bids farewell to his 
lawyer-lover, Raj rejects his earlier life of crime and embraces his sentence 
for the choices it provides: 

RAJ: I need this punishment. I’ll deserve you [Nargis] only once I’ve served 
my time in prison. I’U be good. People wiU respect me. I’U read. Study. As my 
mother dreamed, first I’ll become a lawyer, then a magistrate. Then a judge. 

It is not just Raj’s belief in the criminal justice system that is striking (the 
sense that prison can fully reform him) but rather the parhcular fantasy 
Awara so effortlessly deploys. Not content to reform the criminal and re¬ 
integrate him into society, the film’s fantasy insists that only by becom¬ 
ing his exact opposite in the social spectrum can the criminal be fully re¬ 
deemed. Not content to be good and read and study, Raj has to choose to 
become a judge in order to win society’s respect—and presumably to re¬ 
form other 420s like himself. 

For this project of reform, to an extent never screened before or since, 
Awara places complete faith in the newly formed institutions of civil so¬ 
ciety. It depicts these institutions as blind to the claims of caste and privi¬ 
lege, capable of delivering justice within laws that are both fair and just. 
The court scenes in Awara are amongst its most inspiring and optimistic 
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(fig. 2.7):^^ a rookie lawyer on her first case makes an appeal in a death pen¬ 
alty case. Both she and the defendant offer passionate speeches before the 
bench that outline the social causes of crime and the court’s duty to locate 
just punishment on all culprits. “You have to commit a crime to get the 
chance to be heard as seriously like this,” Raj observes in his speech before 
the judge and jury. He is pardoned from the gallows. 

Unlike Shree 420’s complex approach to crime—it is not what you do but 
what you are made to do; it is not what the individual does but what society 
does to him —Awara purveys a fairy-tale attitude toward crime. The ease 
with which Raj places his faith in the justice system to reform him from 
his life of crime recalls the melodramatic code that virtue and corruption 
are superficial qualities that can be transformed as long as the individual’s 
heart is in it. Such faith in the redemphve power of a criminal justice system 
that can effechvely isolate crime, decisively mete punishment proporhonal 
to it, and reform the criminal was a crucial article of faith in a newly decolo¬ 
nized India.Not for long. Neither crime nor punishment would conhnue 
to have such reassuring faces in film or in public life for much longer in 
the 1950s. Despite also addressing itself to criminality as the earlier Awara 
did, Shree 420 never shows its criminals in court, nor does it demonstrate 
the kind of justice that due process or a court trial might deliver. The later 
film places reform largely on the social network (on the schoolteacher, or 
the well-intentioned fmitseller) and not on legal institutions. What can be 
described as Awara’s innocence has given way to Shree 420’s experience in 
which the crime at stake is beyond the reach of the justice system. 
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As if to alert the audience of this transformed world without entirely 
souring their faith in the nation of which it is part, Shree 420 sutures an ex¬ 
tended tutorial on the rapidly decaying political order of post-Independence 
India. In this pivotal early scene, Dharmanand stands at a podium in Chow- 
patty Beach dressed in a politician’s signature khadi (homespun), making a 
slick speech before potential voters. “Look at me: I’m dressed in Swadeshi 
from head to toe. I’m an Indian, here to serve you,” he begins. “And look 
at me,” interrupts Raj’s voice: “I’m wearing Japanese shoes, English pants, 
a Russian hat, but my heart: it’s completely Indian!” Raj is back, and in the 
exchange that follows, he and Dharmanand vie for the crowd’s attention. In 
the end Raj wins because he more effectively taps into the desires gnawing 
at his audience. He promises that the Jai Hind (Hail India) toothpowder he 
is peddling is a cure-all for the underlying canker of the nation. “Without 
teeth, how can we eat.^ And if we can’t eat, how can we be strong.^ And 
without being strong, we’ll be colonized all over again,” he exhorts. As the 
crowd swells to pmchase his toothpowder, Dharmanand’s cronies expose 
Raj’s fraud. What is in the jars is not toothpowder but sand and cmshed 
bones. The crowd turns on Raj, who is severely beaten. 

Despite his university education and a gold medal for honesty, neither 
Raj’s intelligence nor honesty is evident in his sales pitch for fake tooth- 
powder. What is visible is the ease with which political rhetoric and public 
spectacle obscure both virtues. Once a marker of integrity and idealism 
during the anticolonial struggle, Swadeshi apparel such as khadi on Dhar¬ 
manand invokes those ideals without occupying them. The crowd flocks 
to Dharmanand because of what he wears, unable to detect his hypocrisy; 
it flocks to Raj because of what he speaks, imable to detect his duplicity. It 
is their honesty and intelligence that this scene exposes. The real tutorial 
is that neither clothes nor words deliver: both are corrupted in this tar¬ 
nished moment, and the public has to exercise a degree of wariness against 
both that was previously unnecessary. And that, in the end, is Shree 420’s 
larger message: it is not clothes that make the man (neither Swadeshi nor 
Japanese shoes are indicative), but the heart {dil) that lies obscured behind 
them. To understand dil requires the audience’s keenness and intelligence. 
The scene serves as caution of the perils of innocence as well as an exposi¬ 
tion on experience that confront the citizen of the new state. 

The tutorial on innocence and experience soon passes. Larger questions 
on choice and political destiny ebb as well, reappearing at the very last min¬ 
utes of Shree 420 when much of its audience was already departing the the¬ 
ater. The love affair with India becomes one between Raj and Vidya, and an 
agreeable romance displaces disagreeable politics through much of Shree 
420, earning it the reputation as “easily one of [Kapoor’s] most delightful 
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and socially significant comedies" in the words of a prominent documen- 
tarian (Kak 1987). 

AB DILLI DUR NAHIN 

Shree 420 marked a break from the oeuvre that succeeded it. Delight and 
social significance parted ways in Kapoor’s 1957 production. Ah Dilli Dur 
Nahin, a film ostensibly made to celebrate the tenth anniversary of Inde¬ 
pendence. Like Gum Dutt’s Pyaasa and Mehboob BChan’s Mother India that 
were released the same year, Dilli comments on the elusiveness of the ear¬ 
lier national fantasy and the demons intrinsic in it. In different ways, all 
three landmark 1957 films expose the mormting political and social coemp¬ 
tions of the day, even while ascribing very different causes to them. Mother 
India displaces long-standing social coemption on individual sacrifice: the 
revolutionary who promises to avenge his mother’s rape is killed in order 
to preserve their village’s harmony. As if anticipating objections to his mur¬ 
der, his mother accepts her lifetime of suffering, insisting “even if life is 
poison, we have to swallow it; once we’re born, we simply have to live” (du- 
niya main hum aaye hain to jeena hi parega; jeevan hai agar zahar to peena 
hi parega).Walking the nighttime streets of Calcutta amongst beggars and 
brothels. Gum Dutt’s protagonist, more directly than others, asks, “zara 
mulk ke rahbaro ko bulao ... jin he naaz hai Hind par, vo kahan hai.^” (call 
the nation’s residents [and show them these streets] . . . where are those 
who are proud of India.^). The question forms the refrain of a lengthy poem 
by Sahir Ludhianvi that is picturized more as social documentary than song 
in the feature film. That both these critiques of India in Pyaasa and Mother 
India appear as song is no accident. The powerful lyrics and musical scores 
simultaneously contain the dismptive message even while establishing it 
in the auditor’s memory. The songs allow critique a space in the films, but 
also contain it as an “intermption” to the plot.“ 

In Kapoor’s Dilli, critique is handled differently and more directly. The 
issues are not just social (such as poverty and class exploitation) as they 
were with Gum Dutt’s or Mehboob Khan’s films of the year, but political 
as well. In contrast to the earlier Awara and Shree 420, Dilli focuses less on 
crime than on justice and the little man’s access to it. In further contrast 
to Raj in Awara or Shree 420, Dilli’s little man is literally little. A lo-year-old 
sees his father sentenced to death based on circumstantial evidence. When 
a friendly pickpocket has evidence to exonerate the father, the boy walks 
200 miles to Delhi to deliver it to Prime Minister Nehm and ask for his 
clemency. Nehm appears as a spectral presence in the film, in speedy mo¬ 
torcades, posters, photos, and as a speaker at distant rallies (figs. 2.8-2.10). 
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Apparently persuaded by Kapoor that “the film would put his govern¬ 
ment on a high pedestal and bring the desired credibility,” Nehru initially 
agreed to appear in the last shot of the film when the boy finally meets him, 
though he later declined, and, as Rishi Kapoor recalls, “the film fell fiat. 
Obviously no one could empathise with it.”'’ 

The anecdote about Nehru’s appearance in the film says much about the 
close ties between the two mythographers. More significantly, it also reveals 
the Prime Minister’s limits and the filmmaker’s reach. By India’s tenth an¬ 
niversary, it was not just achieving industrial and agricultural targets that 
were at stake for the new nation. The very fabric of the social had to be 
remade, and cinema was a crucial participant in the project. When Kapoor 
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and others tried to do whatever they could through film to build up Nehru’s 
beautiful dream, they quickly discovered its sordid underbelly. Nehru’s cos¬ 
mopolitan, urban vision was one in which the individual could arrive in 
the city, reform it and himself there, and provide some sort of a happy end¬ 
ing as happens in both Awara and Shree 420 among others. But the other 
reality of India where its majority lived and that Gandhi had labeled its 
destination was the village, and here the abominable injustices of caste and 
usury were unreformed and rampant. The little man was caught in a per¬ 
manent cycle of poverty in the hands of an upper-caste moneylender who 
took possession of his land (his capital) and his labor (his means of produc¬ 
tion). To reform this India required a conjurer, not the courts that Awara 
provided, and a conjurer is precisely what Nehru got in Kapoor when he 
produced Dilli. 

It became apparent quickly, though, that even the magician could not 
conjure Nehru’s fantasy to include rural India. The entire justice system in 
it was crooked. Not only does it prey on the little man in Dilli, it incarcer¬ 
ates him when he objects as the father did in threatening the unscrupulous 
moneylender who had ruined him and the entire village. Kapoor’s signa¬ 
ture optimism dissipates quicldy in Dilli’s village scenes and returns only 
when the young protagonist finds himself in Delhi in the company of other 
runaways like him. In this alternahve urban community, everyone is equal, 
a meager meal of rotis is shared by all, an upper-caste landowner is sent 
packing, and the entire community of children vows to seek Nehru for their 
friend and get justice. 

At the end of Dilli, Kapoor provides the happy ending that the film re¬ 
quired, but years later his son Rishi is not wrong to insist that “it fell fiat." 
No amoimt of urban mythography could dispel the horrors that awaited 
Dilli's protagonist on his return to the village, and none could quite distract 
from the social canker beyond the urban surface. In a film most directly 
invested in giving Nehru’s dream its desired credibility, Dilli instead para¬ 
doxically exposed the many disruptions to the idea of India. 

Nehru’s embrace of political modernity on August 15, 1947, ushered 
a hierarchical, caste-ridden society into democracy: his Fabian socialism 
exposed the real attrachons embedded both in capitalist and socialist mo¬ 
dernity; and his cosmopolitan urban vision was an inevitable contrast to 
M. K. Gandhi’s insistence that the real India—and the only one—^was in 
the village. In short, the political, social, and economic modernity Nehru 
sought disrupted another, older, premodern India to the core. Dilli exposed 
the intractable nature of a conflict to which no sangam seemed possible, 
a conflict according to which the vast majority were not fully allowed—or 
prepared—^to participate in the bounty of the modem state. Kapoor’s salute 
to Nehru in Awara and Shree 420 embraces his idol’s cosmopolitan vision 
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and largely ignores the other side of it. Nehru repeatedly appears in these 
films as a benevolent visual backdrop to Raj’s foreground (figs. 2.11-2.13). 

Raj’s origins in Allahabad in Shree 420 gesture to Nehru’s own, and Ka¬ 
poor’s sartorial smorgasbord in these blockbusters combining Chaplin, 
Visconti, and fames Dean (figs. 2.14-2.16) echoed well with the Prime Min¬ 
ister’s own hybrid style with its bespoke Swadeshi jackets and an English 
tea rose in his buttonhole (see fig. 2.6). 

Awara and Shree 420 are frequently regarded Kapoor’s landmark social 
films and his contribuhon to the contract between modernity and nahon 
spelled out in Nehru’s beauhful dream. Dilli’s rural realism, on the other 
hand, has relegated it from Kapoor’s canon (it is seldom screened in retro¬ 
spectives both during Kapoor’s lifetime and since). However, considering 
Dilli as constitutive of Kapoor’s 1950s oeuvre allows a study of the three films 
as a triptych that marks the journey from innocence to experience. The trip¬ 
tych’s evolving responses to the common problem of criminality and justice 
in post-Independence India reveal an increasing wariness toward the ability 



FIGURE 2.11 Nehru as backdrop to Raj in Shree 420. 
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of civic institutions to address social problems. Awam’s inescapable opti¬ 
mism about crime and pimishment was balanced by Shree 420’s nuanced 
compromise, with its focus on social solidarity to solve problems that civic 
institutions could not. Together, the two films provide ways of managing the 
extraordinary expectations that Independence inevitably ushered. Rather 
than deflating public fantasies for justice that Awara celebrates, Shree 420 
displaces them upon the community, which is charged with delivering what 
the state’s institutions cannot. In contrast, Dilli dispatches with both opti¬ 
mism and compromise and retreats from civic institutions altogether. If 
there is an arbiter of justice left available, it is the mythic Prime Minister 
himself but the figure is spectral at best, fteetingly glimpsed but impos¬ 
sible to access (fig. 2.10). As the scholar Nandini Chandra avers in her read¬ 
ing of Dilli’s children: “Nehm does nothing for them.”“ The little man is 
on his own here, severed from community when he searches for justice. 
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In Dilli, Kapoor exposed an India that could not (yet) be incorporated 
fully in the dream before him. Inimical both to colonial modernity and 
the Nehruvian version elaborated during Independence, this India is rep¬ 
resented as the source of “crime” in Dilli, a crime that the judicial system 
can neither reach nor reform. Since social revolution was never Kapoor’s 
interest, he left it aside and developed the cosmopolitan version of moder¬ 
nity and its attendant crimes in films following Dilli such as Bobby (1973) 
and Ram Ten Ganga Maili (Ram, your Ganges is dirty, 1985), where the 
emphasis falls on class, not caste, and the disruptions to social stability that 
romantic love exposes.^' 

By the 1970s, however, the easy separation between the Nehruvian social 
vision and what is somewhat crudely named the Gandhian was not so easy 
to maintain. For one, the little man was no longer a figure easily contained 
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by region or class, nor was he easily identified by his origins or even his 
destination. The nation that Nehru dreamed died with him in 1964, and 
a new one had come to the fore that Kapoor’s mythography had yet to ad¬ 
dress. As his publicist and later biographer Bunny Reuben alerted Kapoor 
in a published open letter: 

Between 1964 and 1970, many changes took place in the country and in the en¬ 
tertainment world, changes which I submit you were only faintly aware of, and 
of which you took little or no cognizance, sitting as you were in the ivory tower 
of Chembur. . . . The “little man” has said his say. Over the past decade or so. 







FIGURE 2.16 
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the entire strata of India’s middle class, instead of being able to rise to a higher 
economic status, has been reduced to the penury of the “little man” due to steady 
inflation, the spiraling cost of living, and growing corruption at all levels of social 
and national life in our country. We have all been reduced by bad government to 
the economic status of “little men” and we do not want to be reminded of it in 
the movies we pay to see. . . . Witness therefore the colossal box-office success 
these days of purely escapist fllms.^^ 

Reuben’s allegation of Kapoor’s isolation notwithstanding, the film¬ 
maker was hardly removed from the changes that 1964 ushered. Indeed, 
Nehru had died, the era of the red rose had ended, India embarked on two 
wars (in 1965 and 1971), and Nehru’s daughter, Indira Gandhi, was elected 
prime minister in 1966.^^ Nehru was deemed so sacred in political life that 
no prime minister following him has moved into his official residence. 
Teen Murti Bhavan was, quite literally, rendered a secular shrine to him 
and exists as the country’s premier historical repository, entombing the glo¬ 
rious revolutionary struggle and its many public fantasies. Indira Gandhi’s 
election in 1966 removed her to a different residence, much as her politi¬ 
cal vision was characterized by a marked departure from—even a displace¬ 
ment of—her father, Nehru’s. 

Kapoor was not so much ignorant of the changed world, as he chose to 
ignore many parts of it. His own fantasies of India were not encumbered 
by Nehru’s. Kapoor’s little man sometimes became a big man (as he did in 
Sangam where he plays a fighter pilot wounded in an unnamed conflict), 
and at other times a young cosmopolite, as Raja in Bobby (1973). His oeuvre 
continued to explore the exploitation of this figure and his desire for respect. 
But Kapoor had given up the notion that the respect was forthcoming from 
the inshtutions of the state. In every work since Shree 420, the sources of 
degradation and violence remain social (such as rich landlords, industrial¬ 
ists, ambihous parents, businessmen, the dowry system), and the solutions 
increasingly borrowed from melodrama and its code of individual reform. 

But Bunny Reuben is correct in one crucial regard: if audiences of the 
1970s did not wish to be reminded of their degradation in the films they 
saw, they still sought some respite from it. And for this, the cinema con¬ 
tinued to play a role in managing desire, even if Raj Kapoor was not always 
the man to provide it.^'* 


POLICE AND THIEVES 

On June 26, 1975, Indira Gandhi declared a state of Emergency in India 
that was to last for twenty-one months into 1977. Two months later, on 
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August 15, 1975, the anniversary of Independence, the filmmaker Ramesh 
Sippy released Sholay (Embers) upon audiences starved and humiliated 
within a blatantly corrupt and increasingly unscrupulous political system. 
The journalist, Anupama Chopra, captures the period as follows: 

The early seventies were a time of social and political upheaval. The post- 
Independence optimism of the fifties and sixties was slowly giving way to a deep¬ 
ening disillusionment with authority. The legacy of selflessness and integrity left 
by the politicians of the freedom stmggle had been replaced with widespread 
cormption, and the use of violence for criminal and political ends was on the 
rise. The common citizen felt that law and order had broken down. The mood in 
the country was one of hopelessness and frustration, even anger, and a new mo¬ 
rality was taking shape, typified by Jayaprakash Narayan’s socialist movement.^^ 

Critics panned Sholay almost immediately, faulting it most prominently 
for its violence. The Illustrated Weekly of India named 1975 “The Year of 
Violence and Sex in Films.“You realize that a story built on negative emo¬ 
tions like hatred and violence can have no lasting impression on the mind,” 
wrote Raju Bharatan,^^ notwithstanding which Sholay played for over five 
years (267 weeks) at Bombay’s first-nm Minerva Cinema.^® “Where the 
film fails is in its music,” Bharatan continued (ibid.): yet R. D. Burman’s 
song, “Mehbooba, Mehbooba” (Beloved, Beloved), was still being played 
in discos twenty years later and “Yeh Dosti” (This Friendship), the “male 
bonding anthem” (Chopra 13), found new meaning in Bombay’s emerging 
gay subculture of the early 1990s. 

Shortly after its release and throughout the decade, many superlatives 
accrued to Sholay and its lore circulated: the first 70mm film made in India; 
the most expensive film made to date; the first production to hire American 
action directors for stimt sequences; an early multi-starrer, casting Bom¬ 
bay’s most fabled stars; and, above all, the film that remains the all-time 
biggest grosser at the box office for Hindi cinema.^^ Sholay was bigger, 
bolder, and more daring than any Hindi film made to date. And audiences 
loved it to a degree hitherto unseen in Hindi cinema.^" Yet the critics did 
not get it at all. Anupama Chopra records the major reviews panning it dur¬ 
ing the first week for a “gravely flawed attempt” (India Today), its “imsuc- 
cessful transplantation attempt... an imitation Western” (Filmfare), with 
“no reason for a repeat show” (Film Information)T 

In an India Today essay condemning Sholay’s violence entitled “Kiss 
Kiss, Bang Bang,” the journalist Bindu Batra prevailed upon reason to 
make an argument about the film’s portrayal of “intoxicating action, brutal 
sensationalism, and barbaric fights.” “There is no need to end violence in 
the cinema,” she placated her coimterparts who insisted otherwise in the 
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uniform outcry that followed Sholay’s popularity. “On the contrary, there is 
a need to encourage its portrayal with the injunction that it must be shown 
in realistic terms [as an undesirable way of life]. 

Batra’s criticism of Sholay unwittingly identifies the film’s sustained ap¬ 
peal among its immediate audiences. Sholay’s familiar plot and sethng de¬ 
rive extensively from Sergio Leone’s spaghetti westerns, earning the film the 
epithet, “a curry westem.”^^ Like the Western tradihon that inspired it, Sholay 
depicted a lawless world in which even the sheriff turns to the vigilante for 
justice. The temptahon to claim the film as just another “story” is strong, but 
it is worth recalling, as its coscriptwriter faved Akhtar did, that Sholay’s story 
captured the Zeitgeist of the 1970s in a particularly resonant way: 

If you considered the political mood of the country [in the 1970s], you’d find a 
lot of frustration. Social protest had begun. That was the time when Jayaprakash 
Narayan’s socialist movement had begun. Hindi films are most widely seen in 
the Hindi belt and in that area, law and order was gradually breaking down. So 
the common man was experiencing upheaval. There was disillusionment with 
all the institutions, colleges, the police force. People were disillusioned with the 
government. So it wasn’t surprising that the morality of the day said that if you 
want justice, you have to fight for it yourself No one will fight on your behalf 
And if you didn’t fight, you’ll be crushed and finished off. . . . You can see that 
the hero who has developed between 1973-75—the Emergency was declared in 
India in 1975—reflected those times. 

Akhtar’s remarks, published almost twenty-five years after Sholay was re¬ 
leased, recall the range of institutions that had “broken down” in the 1970s, 
including the government, the judiciary, and even the educational appa¬ 
ratus. Other films of the period such as Deewaar (The wall, Yash Chopra, 
1975; see chapter 3) and Roti Kapda aur Makaan (Food clothing and hous¬ 
ing, Manoj Kumar, 1974) amplify the special pressures of a “broken” educa¬ 
tional system as college graduates confronted one of the worst employment 
conditions in memory, and large-scale social unrest threatened to erupt at 
any moment. The industrialist, ]. R. D. Tata, on the other side of the politi¬ 
cal spectrum from Alchtar, lamented of the period: “You can’t imagine what 
we had been through here—strikes, boycotts, demonstrations. Why, there 
were days when I couldn’t walk out of my office on to the street. The parlia¬ 
mentary system is not suited to our needs.”^^ 

In Sholay, two modem, jeans-clad city boys named fai and Veem are 
obliged to seek work in a remote village without automobiles or telephones. 
The dissonance between their urban world and the one they are called upon 
to protect vividly imderscores the persistence of a mral India coexisting 
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alongside one of strikes, boycotts, and demonstrations. Rather than being 
an arcadia, however, the village of Ramgarh closely resembles the lawless 
cities Jai and Veeru have left. Neither world seems to be able to deliver 
justice or order, and both seem prey to forces that threaten to dismpt them 
without a moment’s notice. Both worlds, in short, require the labor of un¬ 
derclass migrants to preserve and to protect them, even as they criminalize 
migrants and deny them basic civic protections. If Sholay’s release date 
links it to a polihcal order associated with Nehru’s daughter, Indira Gandhi, 
other cues clarify just how elusive Nehru’s dreams for a just society have 
become in the Age of Indira. 

A few minutes into the film, two revealing conversations take place 
that capture the dramatic shift in social attitudes toward crime between 
the 1950s and the Emergency era. In the first conversation, an armless ex¬ 
police inspector now a civilian asks a jailer to help him locate two men 
named fai and Veeru. “But they’re absolute crooks," the jailer expostulates. 
“Total thieves. They’re no good at all those two." The Thakur prevails with 
the logic that a good heart redeems even the criminal when he argues: “For 
all their vices, they have virtues too." “A fake coin is fake on both sides," the 
jailer insists in a statement that recalls Mrs. Dharmanand’s dismissal of 
unknown youth in Shree 420. The contrast between the punitive righteous¬ 
ness of power (in this case, the law) and the moral right of the powerless 
(here deemed “thieves" and “crooks") collides head-on in this exchange. 
Sholay proceeds to thematize their intractable conflict and to reconfigure a 
latent economy in which “crooks" nevertheless deliver justice. 

In a flashback that immediately follows, the Thakur recalls a conversa¬ 
tion he had while he was still a police inspector with the alleged crooks who 
audaciously insist they are just like him. “We work for money just like you 
do. We too play with danger in our jobs. And like your job, ours too requires 
bravery." The Thakur tries to separate himself from Jai and Veeru by claim¬ 
ing he works within the law, they against it. But fai dismisses this logic 
immediately: the similarities prevail over the differences since both jobs 
require bravery. The real distinction between the two groups is contained 
in a throwaway line the Thalcur offers when justifying his line of work. “I 
don’t need to work for money as such," he tells fai and Veem. “My ancestral 
lands provide me with sufficient income to live quite well." 

Herein lies the difference between these two uneasy allies. The Thakur 
represents the leisured order of landed property, unified with state power 
(the police), while fai and Veeru are the landless needing to work where 
they can find it. They may be criminals under the old order that the jailer 
reminds the Thakur of in the first conversation, but in the new world of 
the Emergency, these two are as good as the police. In fact, they are better. 
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because when the Thakur’s lands need protection, he does not go to the 
police but to fai and Veeru and the particular code of “justice," bravery, and 
violence that they represent. On a manifest level, Sholay is the most reac¬ 
tionary of films, invoking not noblesse oblige but a kind of imderclass-ob/ige, 
calling upon those most oppressed by the feudal order to protect that very 
oppressive order. The mmder of the Thakur’s entire family displaces the 
audience’s attention from any other kind of suffering (i.e., that perpetrated 
by him and his class upon the villagers), and the film becomes a narrative 
of upper-class suffering at the very moment in post-Independence history 
when that class had extracted and was enjoying its greatest privileges. That 
subaltern group of rootless, indigent laborers most dis-armed and dis¬ 
membered by social “progress" is called upon to restore the authority and 
“dismembered" prestige of an upper class that has oppressed it in the first 
place. Despite this reactionary content, Sholay was a huge success among 
lower-class and rural audiences.^® Why.? 

A large part of the reason lies in the film’s depiction of violence. Despite 
critics who decried it, the problem with Sholay’s violence was not that it 
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was inordinate or particularly brutal, but rather that its brutality and sav¬ 
agery (the chopping of arms, the extermination of an entire clan) were so 
resonant with a moment when whole neighborhoods of the working poor 
were being exterminated by government bulldozers, and men of all ages 
among the lower classes were being forcibly sterilized under government- 
sponsored programs to control population growth. 

Sholay’s appeal lay in affirming the logic that violence and brutality can 
only be redressed by more violence and brutality; that modern civic inshtu- 
hons such as the state and the police are complete failures in protecting 
the people.The film’s unabashed dismissal of civic institutions and the 
implicit critique of their governability and corruption make Jai and Veeru 
more than copies of Leone’s inverted cowboy-heroes in the Western tradi¬ 
tion. As vigilantes called to restore peace to the Thakur’s villages, the fai- 
Veeru duo amplify a desperate solution to a modem problem, though it 
comes with some caveats. 

Hindi cinema has always been reluctant to accept the vigilante fully or 
to allow him unambiguous sanction. In landmark films such as Mother 
India (1957), the lone vigilante, Birju, is first beaten, then expelled, and fi¬ 
nally killed after he takes on a usurious moneylender whom he threatens to 
bring to court for his crimes against an entire village. Even though Mother 
India endlessly exposes the moneylender’s atrocihes upon the village’s 
most vulnerable population of widows and fatherless children, it still mani¬ 
festly casts Birju as the problem for the disruptions his acts instigate, im¬ 
plicitly preferring to await a solution from above rather than endorsing one 
from within or below. When Birju as vigilante is the self-appointed arbiter 
of justice in his village, he is promptly ejected from it for his attempt to re¬ 
place the old order with a new one. (It merits mention that Birju in Mother 
India is already a considerably more outspoken figure than the Puckish 
original as scripted in Mehboob BChan’s Aurat [Woman, 1940]. In the ear¬ 
lier film, Birju goes “bad,” and his mother dies of heartbreak. In the 1957 
remake, Birju’s pursuit of social justice permeates the film’s ending, and 
his mother’s efforts at containing him seem as futile as the filmmaker’s.)^® 

Likewise, in Sholay fai and Veeru are initially hailed for their courage 
in standing up against the dacoit who has terrorized the Thakur’s village. 
However, their efforts are rapidly contained. Their instructions from the 
Thakm: are to bring him Gabbar: “zinda!” (alive). After fai dies in a shoot¬ 
out with Gabbar’s men, Veeru storms Gabbar’s hideout and has him in 
a noose when the Thakur appears. “Remember your promise; Gabbar is 
mine now," the Thakur insists, and Veeru hands him over. It is a critical 
transachon that underscores Veeru’s vassalage to the Thakur. Veeru’s visual 
glamour and masculine bravado notwithstanding, his vigilantism is sub- 
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ordinate to his employer’s authority, which denies him even the honor of 
avenging a friend’s death. 

Sholay’s “vigilantes" are a far cry from the typical figures who “main¬ 
tain justice and order in an imperfect society" (OED), nor are they figures 
who protest an exishng order as Birju did. At best, they are paid enforcers 
in a desperate law-and-order situation who protect the status quo (i.e., the 
Thakur’s class), which is being threatened.^* Unlike the typical vigilante 
who maintains order or delivers justice because of the belief that it is not 
otherwise available (Birju in Mother India is a key example), Jai and Veeru 
work for money, not for ideals.’'® Their many attractions aside (including 
the star power that Amitabh Bachchan and Dharmendra brought to the 
roles), fai and Veeru remain subalterns to the ruling class, and their con¬ 
tract with it commits them to restoring that class to its power. Any disrup¬ 
tions by fai or Veeru to this class’s sense of stability are rapidly contained, 
fai is killed when he threatens the baronial marriage plot (first for attempt¬ 
ing to marry the Thakur’s widowed daughter-in-law, Radha, and then for 
thwarhng Veeru’s marriage to Basanti, the belle of the Thalcur’s village). 

fai’s death is symbolic—and necessary—in other ways. As the repository 
of history (“I always forget these stories: you’re the one who remembers 
them and has to tell them to my kids," insists Veeru), fai represents the 
persistence of past memories that need to die in the new present of the 
Emergency. His subaltern position notwithstanding, fai vigorously chal¬ 
lenges the Thakur’s logic on class and criminality (“we’re just like you," 
he reminds the policeman in the early exchange in a remark dripping with 
irony). His presence in the film thus symbolizes both the past (history), and 
past ideals (read Nehru) that once connected the state with the citizen in a 
shared social contract. The Emergency renders both kinds of past and its 
social contract null, and both are made to die in fai’s gory and prolonged 
death sequence. 

Like the fictional Raj in Shree 420, the biographical Amitabh Bachchan 
who plays fai also hails from Allahabad, Nehm’s birthplace, and his end in 
Sholay symbolically underscores the necessary demise of the nahonal icon 
during the Emergency.’'' If fai’s death is symbolically necessary so that the 
ideals he represents can be laid to rest, it is also a death redolent with expo¬ 
sure: weeping over his dead friend, Veem finds the counterfeit coin that fai 
had used to win every important coin toss. It is a small form of subterfuge 
that fai used to good ends, but it underscores that even noble ideals some¬ 
times have dubious origins. 

In contrast to Raj Kapoor’s fantasy that criminality can be identified, neu¬ 
tralized, and eventually redeemed by benign and just social institutions such 
as the courts and the penitentiary, Sholay unqueshoningly introduces fai and 
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Veeru as the only solutions to a corrupt and irredeemable institutional cri¬ 
sis. Neither the court nor the penitentiary can contain them, or Gabbar for 
that matter, who boasts that a jail to hold him has yet to be built. The issue 
of reforming Jai and Veeru never appears for they are essentially good sorts, 
while Gabbar is irredeemably evil and cormpt—just like the state and its 
inshtuhons that are incapable of holding him. Rather than the criminal em¬ 
bodying society’s worst fears of antisocial elements that must be reformed 
or neutralized, as Kapoor depicts him in his films from the 1950s, Sholay’s 
power lay in insisting that the real criminal elements lay beyond society’s 
reach, insulated by their absolute evil, sheer power, and total corruption. The 
violence that these criminals practice upon their victims is amplified by Gab- 
bar’s gratuitous and sadistic violence, which renders the Thakur’s bmtality 
in attempting to cmsh Gabbar to death all the more thrilling. 

What Sholay’s public fantasy achieved is two things. In locating the na¬ 
ture of criminality beyond the individual and on social and political institu¬ 
tions, it helped articulate a growing public rmease with a political and social 
system gone horribly wrong in the Emergency. In redressing criminality 
not through liberal-humanist beliefs or inshtuhons but by the economy of 
violence (an eye-for-an-eye, an arm-for-an-arm), Sholay offered an alterna- 
hve narrahve to help cope with the demise of a utopian nahonalism gone 
bad. The film’s putative sahsfachon lay not in the order that follows it, for 
none does, (fai dies; Radha rots in lonely widowhood; the Thakur has lost 
his family and his arms for a very belated revenge; and Veeru rather than 
settling in Ramgarh leaves it with Basanti, though it is not clear to where or 
for what.) The film worked among audiences not by addressing their fan¬ 
tasies, but by helping exorcise their fears. Rather than providing prescrip¬ 
tions, it provided depictions of a grim everyday that had not been projected 
on screen before. 


CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 

Despite the generally gloomy reading of a manifestly reactionary film, 
Sholay’s popularity was unabated. Indian audiences claim to have seen it 
ten and twenty and forty times, revealing an entirely new calculus of con¬ 
sumption in popular Hindi cinema.'*^ Sholay’s songs and dialogues were 
played and purveyed endlessly on radio and cassettes that formed part of 
its extraordinary appeal.’*^ Gabbar, more than any other figure from Sholay, 
enjoyed a special popularity. He got the best dialogue, with lines such as 
“kitne aadmi they.^" (How many men were there.^) entering oral legend. His 
military fahgues and swagger became the standard of masculine aspiration 
among youth, and Brittania’s Glucose D biscuits sold millions among little 
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children following an ad campaign calling the biscuits “Gabbar ki ash pa- 
sand" (Gabbar’s real favorite). 

In Gabbar, Sholay presented a villain so immune from justice and so 
insulated from the reach of the law that he became a new kind of hero. 
“Everybody wanted to be Gabbar, not fai or Veeru, in their own theatres of 
the bedroom,” recormted Ramesh Sippy in an interview."*^ 

“The audience loves the villain because he can do things they can’t,” 
explained the actor Gulshan Grover, who made a career playing screen 
villains in the igSos.'*^ In giving face and flesh to some of the audience’s 
worst fears of civil society gone awry and social justice cormpted, Sholay 
served not to promote or satisfy public fantasies, but to identify and mag¬ 
nify its worst fears. In this regard, it became a corroboratory narrative of 
what many in India were going through before and during the Emergency. 
The film touched upon the violence and criminality simmering below the 
surface of what one critic has called “a people eulogized for their toler¬ 
ance” (Batra 31), in an era prmctuated by the Emergency that came to mark 
the destruction of the myth of civic harmony so crucial to Indian national¬ 
ism. Rather than fulfilling deeply held though inchoate wishes, as Kapoor’s 
Aims of the 1950s did, Sholay functioned by exorcising deeply ingrained 
and very specific demons. Its appeal lay exactly in this inversion. It was ca¬ 
thartic in the classically tragic tradition that provided its audience pleasure 
not by projecting fantasy but by arousing fear. It simultaneously reassured 
its audience by the ethos that absolute evil requires absolutely evil solutions 
(violence stops violence) and the satisfaction that the film could share and 
exorcise its audience’s deepest demons. 

As the next chapter elaborates, Sholay was very much part of the cinema 
of the 1970s, in kind if not degree. In characterizing this cinema, the scholar 
Madhava Prasad notes a key feature that he calls its “aesthetic of mobiliza¬ 
tion,” described as strategies by which the “hero” becomes a figure of what 
Prasad names “national reconciliation and social reform” (Prasad 1998:141). 
According to the argument, the hero affirms the prevailing national story 
and mobilizes a predominantly middle-class majority to validate it as well. 
Prasad locates the source of that mobilization in the figures of fai and Veeru 
in whom, he argues, criminality is “deployed as a metaphor for all forms 
of rebellion and disaffection.’”** A reading of Sholay’s manifest plot would 
fully support this. The film’s mise-en-scene with its admiring, even ador¬ 
ing, gaze lavished over fai and Veeru’s towering forms and the extended 
camera sequences of their camaraderie is in stark contrast to the almost 
perfunctory attention the camera gives to the figures of Basanti (played by 
Hindi cinema’s “dream girl,” Hema Malini) or the semiclad Helen in a 
sultry item number. A lot of the camera’s attention went into creating the 
fai-Veem “aesthetic” and its attractions (figs. 2.20 and 2.21). 
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But Gabbar’s immediate and long-standing popularity among audi¬ 
ences suggests another kind of “mobilization" at work, resonating with an 
entirely different—and perhaps more powerful—register of rebellion and 
disaffection that validates a profoundly counter-hegemonic narrative em¬ 
bedded as Sholay’s latent plot. This inverted narrative does not affirm the 
national story, but exposes it. The focal audience of this latent narrahve is 
not the middle classes, as Prasad urges, but the lower classes who stand to 
lose everything from the “reconciliation” work undertaken by the middle 
classes in the manifest plot. In Gabbar, one finds a villain “doing things 
[the audience] can’t,” as the actor Gulshan Grover observed. But unlike fai 
and Veeru (who also do things the audience can’t), Gabbar gets away doing 
things while Jai and Veeru do not. Jai dies after challenging the Thakur 
and daring to claim equal status with him (“we’re just like you"); Veeru 
is forced into exile far from Ramgarh when he snares a domesticity that 
has been snatched from the Thakur. Their “rebellions" are short-lived in 
a plot that provides them no happy ending. In contrast, when the Thakur 
strangles Gabbar, Gabbar chops off the Thakur’s arms; when Gabbar is 
jailed, he escapes; and in the version that circulated for a quarter century 
and consolidated Sholay’s fame, Gabbar survives the Thakur’s efforts at 
apprehension to likely escape, for he has already shown that no jail can 
hold him. 

Focusing on Gabbar as the film’s “hero” exposes Sholay’s latent plot, one 
that effectively challenges the authority of the feudal order and its com¬ 
plicity with the state. Whereas the manifest plot celebrates fai and Veeru, 
it also affirms the hegemonic status quo that they are hired to serve, in 
however unorthodox a fashion, even as they expose its weaknesses. In this 
regard, fai and Veeru confirm what the writer Fareed Kazmi calls Sholay’s 
“conservative, status-quoist, even regressive" elements that do not fron¬ 
tally combat the agents of social and political oppression.'*^ That challenge 
does exist in the film, but it comes from Gabbar, on whom the camera lav¬ 
ishes equal if not similar attenhon. He is heard about before he is seen, in 
lore before language, possessing his own haimting background score that 
plays each time the camera nears him. His possessions appear before his 
presence in a much-heralded sequence that reveals first Gabbar’s bullet- 
studded belt then his spurs, then his boots before his face, or his full form 
(figs. 2.22-2.24). 

In contrast to the glamorous jeans-clad fai and Veeru, Gabbar’s appear¬ 
ance is sinister and counter-heroic. Parmchy, unshaven, dressed in military 
fatigues, chewing paan, he speaks with a strong lisp and a regional accent 
in cmde, nonstandard Hindi that had seldom been performed on large- 
screen before. 
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Any overt sympathy for Gabbar dies in the manifest plot when he re¬ 
turns the mutilated body of young Ahmed to the village as a warning to 
the Thaloir. But the scene equally decisively abolishes the Thalcur’s claims 
to sympathy as the villagers mutiny against his demands and blame their 
plight on him. 

DINANATH [pointing to Ahmed’s body]: Look at what you’ve done to us, Thakur. 

It’s all your fault. 

THAKUR: To live an honorable life, you have to pay a price, Dinanath. 





FIGURE 2.23 



FIGURE 2.24 
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S H A N K E R; We are fanners not soldiers. We can pay with grain, but not with our 
children’s lives. 

THAKUR: Yes, Shanker. We’re farmers. This country has been a country of farm¬ 
ers for many ages. But when an oppressor [zalim] attacked us, it was farmers 
who melted their ploughs into swords. The blood of cowards does not flow in 

CHACHA: But how is this violence and bloodshed going to help? Nonviolence 
[ahimsa] has its place too. 

THAKUR: I believe in ahimsa too, Chacha. But to bow before an oppressor [za¬ 
lim] isn’t ahimsa: it’s cowardice. 

KASHI RAM: Those who don’t bend, break, Thakur. 

THAKUR: The Thakur will neither bend nor break, Kashiram. The Thakur can 
only die. But as long as I live. I’ll live with my head held high. 

It is an unusually frank exchange between slave and master that to a degree 
hitherto unseen in Hindi cinema exposes the ignobility of the class that 
continues to demand the blood of its slaves to prop up its position. The 
heated exchange over Ahmed’s body is remarkable. The villagers emerge 
as courageous pragmatists, preferring to bend rather than break, to pay 
Gabbar’s tax in grain not blood. The tax-exempt Thakur emerges as increas¬ 
ingly unhinged. His invocation of hallowed nationalist rhetoric (zalims, at¬ 
tacks by oppressors, ploughs into swords) paradoxically aligns him with the 
bombast of imscrupulous politicians rather than the burnish of nationalist 
saints whom he eschews when he rejects the Gandhian practice of ahimsa. 
In response to each of the villager’s challenges, the Thalcur’s voice and rhet¬ 
oric get more impassioned, suspended from both logic and community as 
he clenches his teeth and delivers his replies with repeated vocatives. He 
invokes ideals like honor; they see the price in their children’s blood. He in¬ 
vokes oppressors (zalims), missing entirely his own oppression over the 
subsistence farmers from whom he demands both labor and blood for the 
prosperity of his class. The scene dissipates quickly into peroration from 
an imexpected quarter when Ahmed’s father, the blind Imam, tunelessly 
observes: “It’s hme for my namaaz. Today I’m going to ask God why he 
didn’t give me two or three more sons to martyr for this village.” Unable, 
once again, to provide or to protect, the Thalcur has the most wounded in 
the village rescue him. In this case the blind and bereaved father is called to 
provide the perorahon for the Thalcur’s faltering logic. 

In retrospect, the exchange laments the death not just of Ahmed, but of 
the nation as well. If the Imam has no more sons to offer, the nation has 
no more heroes either. The zalims have gone from being outsiders (foreign¬ 
ers) to being insiders (the Thakur). If the villagers are not fully successful 
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in standing up to the Thakin:, Gabbar is, which is one of the reasons that 
he mobilizes Sholay’s unprecedented popular appeal, not Jai and Veeru, as 
scholars such as Prasad have suggested."** 

Sholay’s manifest narrative, urging the preservation of the feudal order 
at all costs, gets rewritten in the new economy of consumption inaugurated 
by the Emergency. Two things happen in this rewriting that illuminate the 
film’s powerful latent counter-narrahve. Gabbar emerges as the rmexpected 
hero with a popular appeal dramatizing the plight of a class for whom the 
“nahonal reconciliation narrative” proposed by critics such as Prasad is 
not paramount. It is this class that suffers, more directly than others, the 
violence of feudal and state overlords. Gabbar helps draw attention to an 
India that the state has forgotten or wishes to forget, providing an urgent 
reminder of those living below or outside middle-class purview. His person 
and presence counter the fai-Veem appeal addressed to the middle classes 
and their aspirations, and his counter-hegemonic stance addresses a subal¬ 
tern culture to which it extends the bounty of voice and the hope of political 
inclusion. 

Along with Gabbar, the figure of the Thalcur also gets reconfigured in the 
film’s latent narrative. Rather than rejecting the Thakur outright, Sholay’s 
viewers seemed to idenhfy with him. If his suffering is melodramatic 
and rmrealistic, theirs is not. While the Thakur loses his entire family to 
Gabbar’s bullets in the film, the subalterns lose theirs to Sanjay Gandhi’s 
bulldozers and his aggressive sterilization campaigns in everyday life. In 
exaggerating the sufferings of a ruling class, the film paradoxically ended 
up providing a believable portrait of India’s underclass, one that viewers 
voraciously absorbed in their consumption and discovery of Sholay’s latent 
content. Sholay’s revenge plot allows a coexistence (or sangam) between la¬ 
tent and manifest content, absorbing the aspirations of multiply-motivated 
viewers and simultaneously allowing for the coexistence of profoundly con¬ 
tradictory ideologies and idenhfications. 


CONCLUSION 

Despite differences in compulsion and composition, Kapoor’s triptych 
and Sholay both align with post-Independence India’s underclasses and 
articulate their attractions to and disenchantments from the social con¬ 
tract. Like Awara and Shree 420, which were both committed to the “little 
man," Sholay’s latent plot in which Gabbar appears also speaks to that fig¬ 
ure and brings his needs and preoccupations to the center of the screen. 
Like the Rajs in Kapoor’s films, Gabbar too represents public fantasies. He 
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too addresses a fractured civil society and a national dream irretrievably 
shattered. His use of violence and confrontation dramatizes the form of 
public control exercised on the subalterns, but it is not to be mistaken as 
an endorsement of action by them. Gabbar provides a potent tutorial (not 
dissimilar to Raj’s on Chowpatty Beach in Shree 420) on the urgency of 
retrieving and recalibrating a national fantasy to include the little man and 
his concerns. The figure of Amjad Khan, the actor who played Gabbar, pro¬ 
vides a small but powerful biographical detail connechng him to Kapoor’s 
social vision beyond the logic of a role: Amjad Khan made his screen debut 
in 1957 playing Lachchu in Kapoor’s Ah Dilli Dur Nahin. 

Though Sippy’s film shares much with Kapoor’s, it also diverges from 
the earlier oeuvre in key points. The two appear almost a quarter century 
apart. Much changed in the four years between Shree 420 and Ab Dilli Dur 
Nahin, and even more between Dilli and Sholay. It is not just that the era 
of the red rose had come to an end with the death of Nehm. It is also that 
Nehru’s wide class base was fractured in the Age of Indira. The center of 
gravity from the 1950s’ oeuvre, with its slum dwellers, sidewalk sleepers, 
and urban migrants as the focal point of screen and narrative, has given 
way in Sholay to a narrahve dominated by the concerns of an aspiring mid¬ 
dle class. Kapoor’s soft-focus critique of that class is edgier and more direct 
in Sholay. If Raj in the earlier films can display national icons as backdrops 
to his ideology (fig. 2.25), Sholay exposes the narcissism of 1970s’ ruling 
elites, who surround themselves with self-portraits to promote their claims 
to social ascendancy, as the Thakur does in his somber office (fig. 2.26). 

Yet the heterogeneous subjects in these different bodies of work sepa¬ 
rated by a quarter century share one thing—a passionate, even persistent 
sense of what could have been but is not. Both sets of work provide ways 
of managing desires for that beautiful dream as well as regret over its de¬ 
mise. They both provide ways to contain, displace, and conceal large-scale 
public desires. They provide tutorials and crihques and embed melancholy 
and memory for the many fantasies that Nehru tried to combine into the 
idea of India. Raj Kapoor’s ideal and idealized social solutions satisfied the 
fantasies of a post-Independence public keen to believe in political and 
instituhonal solutions to social problems. With Sholay, audiences discov¬ 
ered their nightmares projected on screen in films that outlined the inner 
lives and fears of viewers. If Raj Kapoor’s films from the 1950s talked to 
Nehru’s utopian nationalism, Sholay talked (and talked back to) his daugh¬ 
ter, Indira’s. In Sholay’s public fantasy, audiences had their fears both ac¬ 
knowledged and played out, and in this regard Sholay did much to “give 
reality to our dreams" as Nehru had urged in the “tryst with destiny" speech 
from 1947. 




FIGURES 2.25 AND 2.26 Raj with Rita and Nehru’s picture in background {Shree42o). (Courtesy 
Yash Raj Films) / The Thakur {right) and jailer with pictures of the Thakur and his class at the 
Police Academy in background (Sholayj. 
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It is this process of talking and talking back that marks Sholay as distinct 
from the body of revenge films, frequently starring Amitabh Bachchan, that 
it spawned and with which it is frequently associated. In contrast to that 
cinema of immediate reaction, Sholay’s narrative and visual density made 
demands on its audience to contemplate, absorb, and reflect on images 
and desires projected for the first time on a 70mm screen. The result was, 
initially, stunned silence. “There was no reaction. ... As on the premiere 
night, there was only silence,” records the writer Anupama Chopra of the 
film’s opening night (Chopra 2001:163). A week later, the theaters started 
filling up, and one owner informed Ramesh Sippy that his film was a hit, 
“because the sales of my soft drinks and ice creams are going down.... By 
the interval, the audience is so stunned that they are not coming out of the 
theatre," he explained (Chopra 2001:169). As viewers began to get the film, 
or parts of it, they returned for more, and kept returning for the multiple 
viewings that catapulted Sholay's enduring success. 

The encounter with Sholay was not short-lived. It required and requited 
a dialogue, both as norm, and as verb. One was in dialogue with Sholay, with 
its manifest and latent plots, with their contradichons and opportunihes, a 
dialogue that began in the silence of absorption that marked Sholay’s first 
public screenings. Its latent plot inverted the manifest. Gabbar, paradoxi¬ 
cally, contained fai and the propulsive star power that Amitabh Bachchan 
had accmed by 1975 with Zanjeer (Chains, Prakash Mehra, 1973), Deewaar 
(The wall, Yash Chopra, released earlier the same year; see chapter 3), and 
now Sholay. In contrast to these Bachchan starrers that created and even¬ 
tually destroyed an industry, Sholay had one cmcial element none of the 
Bachchan revenge films of the later 1970s and 1980s had: Gabbar. Sholay’s 
complex latent plot required reflection not (re)action. Gabbar’s actions were 
so outrageous that they halted imitation, fai’s on the other hand had a logic 
that was familiar and even rahonal. He would spawn imitators, and had to 
be eradicated. It is no accident that he has to die in Sholay. 

However, in the cinema that followed without Gabbar’s cauhonary pres¬ 
ence, Bachchan’s characters proceeded unchecked in films such as Andha 
Kanoon (Blind justice, T. Rama Rao, 1983), Inquilab (Revoluhon, T. Rama 
Rao, 1984), and Aaj ka Arjun (Today’s Arjun, K. C. Bokadia, 1990). Unre¬ 
strained by a Gabbar figure, Bachchan’s avenging characters think nothing 
of gunning down brothers, friends, and even all of Parliament before disap¬ 
pearing in smoke themselves (as Bachchan’s character did in Inquilab). If 
audiences could not like Gabbar, they would not imitate him. With Bach¬ 
chan’s characters, on the other hand, there was much to like and so less 
to restrain imitation. With these films, regrets the scholar Ziauddin Sar- 
dar, “society disappeared into a nebulous background blur, social justice 
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was replaced with implausible, ridiculous scenarios of avenging personal 
wrongs,” a depiction that aptly captures one of the darkest periods in Hindi 
cinema (Sardar 49-50). The diegetic violence associated with Bachchan’s 
angry films underscores the gulf between this cinema and the 1950s, a de¬ 
cade “when culture, decency, and idealism prevailed. Those were the hmes 
of fawaharlal Nehru,” lamented faved Akhtar, who scripted most of Bach¬ 
chan’s angry films.'*® Bachchan’s oeuvre reveals two legacies that originate 
in his birthplace, Allahabad. One legacy is associated with Nehru and the 
other with his daughter, Indira; one with the mle of law and the other with 
the outlaw; one with unity, the other with rupture. After Bachchan (or In¬ 
dira), sangam was no longer possible. 

But before that decade arrived, and even alongside it, there appeared a 
corpus of films that pursued public nightmares not personal desires, social 
problems not ideals, criminals not solutions. In that corpus, which the fol¬ 
lowing chapter analyzes, popular Hindi cinema seemed to have found a 
way to manage public fantasies and to be them when necessary. 
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Hindi films can he regarded as contemporary folklore. And a folk hero, in any 
period, in any decade, is a personification of the moral values of that decade; 
he reflects the collective fantasies of the time. 

-JAVED AKHTAR (RECORDED IN KABIR 1999:72) 


T he 1975 EMERGENCY WAS A cataclysmic blow to modern In¬ 
dia. The suspension of the Constituhon and the terminahon 
of civil rights evaporated illusions of a democratic open soci¬ 
ety. The press was censored, opposition parties banned, and opponents of 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi jailed and tortured. The nightmare ended 
with elections in 1977 that routed Mrs. Gandhi. Democracy returned, bat¬ 
tered but emboldened. Most Indians around at the time recall the 1970s as 
a decade marked by grinding poverty, shortages in just about every essen¬ 
tial commodity, and widespread labor imrest. Were they to try to study the 
period, though, they would find scant material to guide them, for a relative 
silence still surrounds much of the decade. 

India’s cinemas, however, did not let the polihcal crisis pass unre¬ 
marked. The year 1977 saw a burst of films in regional languages denounc¬ 
ing the Emergency, including Mukti Chai (a Bengali documentary, Gry for 
freedom, Utpalendu Ghakraborty), Ram Ram Gangaram (in Marathi; Dada 
Kondke), and Kissa Kursi Ka (in Hindi; The story of a chair, Amrit Nahata), 
although these productions appeared to regional audiences and often for 
very short nms. Because the list does not include feature productions from 
Bollywood, it would be tempting to conclude that the cinema ignored the 
Emergency, or, if lore is correct, was effectively silenced by it. 

To the contrary. If Bollywood did not directly pillory Mrs. Gandhi and 
the labia-lipped Sanjay (as novelists such as Salman Rushdie and others 
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have done in memorable epithets), its blockbusters actively archived the 
culture of the period. In stark, often photographic, fidelity, its hits captured 
the everyday desperations that erupted in the protests that Mrs. Gandhi 
described as the “climate of violence and hatred" in her Emergency broad¬ 
cast of June 27,1975.^ Unlike Rushdie, who was protected by his residence 
abroad and a foreign passport (despite which Mrs. Gandhi filed suit for his 
description of her in Midnight’s Children that she won in a London court), 
Hindi popular cinema had no such protechon.^ It had to tread carefully if 
it wished to avoid the fate of Kissa Kursi Ka, the film allegedly buried imder 
a Maruti car factory for its critical representation of an unpopular prime 
minister.^ Bollywood’s commentary on the 1970s, much as its commentary 
on other moments, is widely present, though it emerges indirectly through 
the use of highly elaborate symbols that displace the nation’s political crisis 
and its public fantasies elsewhere. 

Popular cinema from the 1970s is very much a cinema o/the 1970s. The 
fashions in the cinema with their exuberant bell bottoms, runway-width 
collars, shaggy sideburns, and platter-size sunglasses conjure the abandon 
of the decade. But the faces and features on screen also tell another story, 
albeit a darker one. In a blockbuster such as Deewaar (The wall, Yash Gho- 
pra, 1975), for instance, the face of the dockworker who refuses a payday 
shakedown is the face of the Naxalite activist from Bengal with his dis- 
hnct features, complexion, and accent. Likewise, the labor organizer who 
must be taken down by a corrupt mine owner is shown at a demonstration 
before a red banner, its color, the honorific after his name (Anandbabu), 
and his industry (coal) all recalling the violent standoffs between labor and 
management in Bengal during the 1970s. The details are part of Deewaar’s 
referential illusion: small, almost insignificant signs that gesture toward 
a familiar reality without fully substantiating it. Other more explicit cues, 
including plot topoi such as the dearth of jobs for college graduates, are 
more direct signifiers of the period’s tensions. Sedimented together they 
reference aspects of the decade and its complexities. Thus, while Deewaar 
is putatively the story of two brothers in Bombay, cues such as these—some 
visual, some aural—insert layers of meanings that dramatically expand the 
narrative canvas, making it also the story of India at a particular moment. 

This chapter analyzes the narratives and iconographies of India embed¬ 
ded in a trilogy of blockbuster Hindi films from the 1970s: Deewaar, Trishul 
(Trident, Yash Ghopra, 1978), and Shakti (Power, Ramesh Sippy, 1982). All 
three were scripted by Salim Khan and faved Akhtar; all three cast Amitabh 
Bachchan as a character named Vijay; and all three mobilize the family as 
a topos around which the nation’s imaginary is stmctured and on which 
its most pressing anxieties are projected. Deewaar and Trishul were block- 
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busters; Shakti is regarded as a film to rival Sippy’s Sholay (1975), though it 
never quite achieved the latter film’s outsize achievement at the box office 
where Sholay (Embers, Ramesh Sippy, 1975) remains the #1 all-time top 
grosser adjusted for inflation (see ibos.network.com). These films repre¬ 
sent some of the decade’s aspirations as well as its repressions that together 
I call its public fantasies. Through a reading of these blockbusters, this 
chapter explores the extent to which the traumas of the decade were dis¬ 
placed onto the family and the crisis in political culture was recast in social 
terms as a Family Romance in popular Hindi film. For reasons that will 
become evident shortly, two dominant myths collide in these blockbuster 
narratives: the nation as mother and the family as nation. Films such as 
Deewaar invert the nation’s central political conflicts in terms of the family 
and reframe it around its most cherished social belief, namely, the sanctity 
of motherhood.'* In this inversion, the oppositional culture of political life is 
represented as infecting private life as well, and both are rendered unstable, 
even combustible. Rather than resolving conflict, the mother is placed as 
the source of it both in political life (where she is symbol of the nation) and 
in private life (where she is represented, often in highly sentimental terms, 
as the center of the family). 

The biological family and the symbolic nation-as-family become sites of 
mutual threat in 1970s Hindi cinema, each destabilizing the other in cin¬ 
ema’s representation of the period. These narratives of popular cinema pro¬ 
vide access to the political unconscious of modern India in striking ways, 
revealing what the political theorist Michael Rogin, in the context of Cold 
War U.S. cinema, identifies as the “register of anxiety” that pervaded the 
public culture of the decade.^ The nation’s political unconscious, like that of 
human subjects, communicates in symbols in order to evade the strenuous 
repression of the nation’s conscious. Cinema’s use of formal symbolism 
renders it a medium eminently capable of expressing and evading the appa¬ 
ratus of repression especially characteristic of the decade of the Emergency. 

In a series of wildly popular blockbusters such as Salim-faved’s 
Deewaar-Trishul-Shakti trilogy, popular Hindi cinema imagined the so¬ 
cial geography of India, addressed its problems, idealized their solutions, 
and—^to borrow a phrase from Laura Mulvey—generally became the primal 
scene of many of independent India’s modern mythologies.^ Appearing a 
few months before the Emergency when the myth of the nation appeared to 
have devoured its young, Deewaar’s manifest content initially appears con¬ 
ciliatory if not downright celebratory of the state. It is, after all, the story of 
a boy who is rmjustly rendered homeless, arrives penniless in the metropo¬ 
lis, and makes a home and a fortune for himself When it is discovered 
that his wealth is the result of smuggling operations, the state comes down 
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hard, and the man is shot by a policeman who is also his righteous younger 
brother. Both subject and state get their moments of triumph, though in 
the end it is the collective, in the form of the state, that prevails over the 
individual who is punished. 

However, rather than restoring the nation’s myth of opportunity and 
justice, Deewaar exposes its collapse and rmcovers a form of violence so 
grotesque that it is displaced onto the family. Here, the latent narrahve is 
one of a mother who desires her son, commissions his murder when her 
desire is brought to light, and a state that rewards her for it. In short, the 
film rescripts the Oedipal drama from focasta’s point of view, with her de¬ 
sires and agency at the center. In this script, the victim is criminalized and 
the criminal rendered the victim. The ironies of such a displacement are 
cued throughout the film. Deewaar’s family violence on the child is widely 
understood to symbolize the state’s upon its citizens, and both are rendered 
culpable in this inversion. Uncovering some of these acts of displacement 
in Deewaar and their revisions in Trishul and Shakti exposes both the social 
work that the cinema did in India and the social work it did for the nation. 

Amitabh Bachchan’s reprise of the role of Vijay, pioneered in Zanjeer 
(Chains, Prakash Mehra, 1973) as the man who would break the law to 
restore justice, assured Deewaar immediate success. Its box office returns 
placed it #2 for the year, following SholayJ Scholars such as fyotika Virdi, 
Vijay Mishra, and Ranjani Mazumdar among others regard Bachchan’s role 
in Deewaar as shaping not just the decade but his entire star persona to the 
extent that the star, somewhat paradoxically, began to reframe his outsize 
status in Hindi cinema to what Virdi calls a “story of victimization against 
which he fought each time with resilience and grit, uncannily matching 
the characters he played on screen.”® In readings such as this, Deewaar 
provides a transformative master plot that reframes both star and audience 
within an intoxicatingly self-referential narrative. 

Attentive to these accounts, this chapter pursues a different text to “read” 
alongside Deewaafs. Rather than the actor as a parallel text to the film, as 
Vijay Mishra named him (V. Mishra 2002:i25ff.), I read the film alongside 
the public fantasies of the nation, which serve as its parallel text. In this 
approach, Deewaar exposes fissures in the national narrative that might 
not otherwise be apprehensible. It also reveals efforts at dissolving, if not 
resolving, differences between public and national fantasies that diverged 
so spectacularly in the decade. 

The chapter proceeds in three parts. It analyzes the dominance of the 
trope of the family to represent anxieties of the period, explores Deewaar’s 
tensions at narrating and containing an incendiary critique of the decade. 
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and develops the “revisions" to this film’s master plot as they were re¬ 
scripted in Trishul and Shakti. The chapter concludes with proposing the 
social function of cinema as Family Romance. 


FILM, FAMILY, AND FAMILY ROMANCE 

The persistent use of the family as source and symbol of national tension 
is not new to Deewaar.^ What is remarkable in Deewaar is how the nahonal 
traumas of the 1970s are displaced almost wholesale upon the family, 
which in turn is rendered patently dysfunctional in the film. The hitherto 
mythologized mother is a murderer; the crime she commits is infanticide; 
and the state participates in the cover-up. Rather than the family providing 
solace from the state, it provides solace/or the state, which escapes culpabil¬ 
ity for its crimes through the act of displacement. 

Deewaafs dystopian accoimt of both family and nation had a rawness 
hitherto imseen in a commercially successful popular film. The story was 
too intense with its exposure of too many wrongs for its ending to be fully 
sahsfying. And so the scriptwriters faved Akhtar and Salim BChan rewrote 
the story and kept rewriting it till they got it right.“ This chapter analyzes 
Deewaar, its first revision Trishul (1978), which easily outpaced Deewaar 
at the box office for the decade and in retrospect,and Shakti (1982), the 
second effort to rewrite Deewaar from a different directorial perspective. 
The rewrites are a structuralist’s dream. The essential elements remain the 
same; nation allegorized in the family, conflict between parent and child, 
youth as a problem, the identity of criminality, and the diegetic use of death 
to accentuate—or to solve—problems. What changes across the fllms, how¬ 
ever, is the role each element plays in creating and solving problems. Thus, 
in Deewaar the state creates a problem that the family solves; in Trishul, a 
parent creates the problem that the child solves; and in Shakti, a criminal 
outside the social order creates a problem for both the state and the family 
that the two together solve.’^ The migration of criminality across the three 
fllms from state to a caricatured smuggler external to the social order serves 
to contain problems and even to render them innocuous by the time they 
are staged in Shakti where the drama of national conflict has devolved into 
a family melodrama. In each new script, youth goes from indicating a prob¬ 
lem (Deewaar) to being the problem (Shakti). The death of the protagonist 
halts the future in Deewaar, in Shakti, it enables it. 

The three fllms together form a Salim-faved trilogy that functions as 
a Family Romance, and the term deserves elaboration. It was fleetingly 
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outlined by Freud in 1909 as a coping mechanism by which a subject, al¬ 
most always male, authors fantasies about his origins that are more ame¬ 
nable to him than his real family. Freud postulated that the child’s ability to 
create an alternate “reality" through storytelling generally involved “getting 
free from the parents of whom he now has a low opinion and of replacing 
them by others who, as a rule, are of a higher social standing.”” In short, 
the Family Romance is a liberation narrative that enables the child to mas¬ 
ter a world in which he is otherwise powerless. The gesture of narrating 
and telling a story is a way of liberating the subject from his subjection. In 
Freud’s accoimt, the power of the family is typically inverted in the Fam¬ 
ily Romance, and its taboos, notably the Oedipal complex, are evaded by 
the subject’s acts of fantasy and storytelling. Replacing the biological father 
with a fantasy one allows the child to evade the consequences of Oedipal 
desire. The romance allows the child to believe that the man he abhors is 
not really his father, which makes patricide and the guilt associated with 
desiring it unnecessary. 

The Family Romance explains two main functions of narrative. It pro¬ 
vides a frame for reflecting on the structure of stories and also for postulat¬ 
ing their Junction, and it is in these contexts that it has such resonance 
in domains beyond the couch. Despite its apparent manifest violence to 
the parents, the Family Romance is above all a conciliation narrative. In 
enabling the subject to fabricate an alternative history to the one he inhab¬ 
its, the Family Romance enables him to manage and eventually to accept 
“reality,” even as it liberates him from it. Its biographical fantasy is cru¬ 
cially linked to a sense-making flmction, allowing the subject to displace 
perceived traumas of the family onto the realm of fantasy where they can 
be archived if not fully resolved. In this, the Family Romance is an epis¬ 
temological project: its act of narration is also one of interpretation that 
explicates even as it narrates. What matters is not the actual story itself but 
the act of ordering and telling stories that the Family Romance captures. 
It is thus both a form of exposure (of the subject’s deepest desires and his 
“reality”) as well as of subterfuge (in which one reality is covered by another 
more desirable one). 

Applied beyond the individual to culture more widely, the concept of 
Family Romance probes the work that particularly popular narratives do 
in a speciflc cultural moment. It allows one to ask what traumas these nar¬ 
ratives mask, what “reality” they seek liberation from, and to explore the 
kinds of fantasies a culture develops in the process. The application of Fam¬ 
ily Romance from individual to society enables one to uncover the structure 
and function of narratives that were particularly popular and to ask what 
kinds of unconscious they convey and conceal.” 
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DEEWAAR, THE MANIFEST NARRATIVE 

Released on January 24,1975, Deewaar’s story has a singular preoccupation 
with provision that captures above all the shortages of the decade. Every 
character in the film and every conflict is driven by the desire to provide 
materially for others, or to withhold provision from others. Workers ask 
management for a share of the profits from their labor to provide for their 
families; parents sacrifice to provide for their children; children do the 
same for their parents and siblings; the state proves unable to provide basic 
amenities such as housing and food; and criminals step in at the breach. 
The film opens with a labor organizer standing before a red banner; “Hum 
majdooron ki ek hi mang; roti, kapda, aur makaan" [We workers have only 
one demand; food, clothing, and housing], a manifesto emphasizing the 
shortage of fundamental goods during the decade (fig. 3.1). 

The slogan “roti, kapda, aur makaan” echoes a widespread cry of the 
period made famous in a 1974 film of the same name that celebrated its 
golden jubilee (50-week run) the week of Deewaafs release and that went 
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on to become #5 at the box office for the decade (ibosnetwork.com, for the 
1970s). To quell the demonstration and the workers’ demands, the orga¬ 
nizer’s family is kidnapped; he is coerced into accepting a bad contract; 
and his workers regard him a sellout. They beat him up, tattoo “my father 
is a thief” on his son’s arm, and make life for the family miserable. Anand- 
babu, the disgraced organizer, abandons his family and disappears; his 
wife, Maa (played by the actress Nirupa Roy), takes her children, Vijay and 
Ravi (played as grown-ups by actors Amitabh Bachchan and Shashi Kapoor, 
respechvely), from their comfortable bungalow to the streets of Bombay. 

The now-single mother and her sons live under a bridge with other mi¬ 
grants to Bombay. Maa finds work carrying bricks for a high-rise apartment 
building under construction; Ravi longs to go to a school whose tuition 
the family cannot afford, so Vijay goes to work polishing shoes so his little 
brother Ravi can do just that. As young men, Vijay works in the Bombay 
docks as a coolie to support the family while his brother, now a college 
graduate, searches in vain for employment. Eventually, Vijay takes on the 
gangster who bmtally exploits the dockworkers, joins a rival gang, amasses 
vast wealth, and purchases a lavish mansion for his mother and brother. 
Not long after, Vijay buys the high-rise that his mother’s labor had built 
two decades earlier. Ravi, meanwhile, like most of India’s youth of the pe¬ 
riod, has trouble finding work. He joins the police force, which offers him 
guaranteed pay and a squalid government-issued fiat. Eventually, Ravi the 
policeman discovers Vijay’s underworld connections and pursues Vijay’s 
gang. Vijay meanwhile plans to end his association with crime and marry 
Anita in order to give his unborn son a different life than the one he had. 
The denouement comes swiftly. Anita is murdered on her wedding day; at 
Maa’s injunction, Ravi shoots Vijay in the back during a chase, and Vijay 
dies on his wedding night in a temple in his waiting mother’s arms, breath¬ 
ing “I could never sleep away from you. Today, I’m lying in your arms. Make 
me sleep again.” The police awards Ravi a medal for his bravery, which he 
publicly “awards” to his mother, and the film proceeds as a flashback of 
Maa’s memories of the family’s migration from Bengal to Bombay. 

In the course of the film, the family’s economic condihon changes quite 
dramatically and with it their housing situahon. Their comfortable Bengal 
bungalow recedes to a Bombay bridge under which the family resides with 
other homeless migrants; at some point they move to a room in a tene¬ 
ment. Vijay’s earnings eventually bring them to a single-family home of 
some grandeur; and Ravi’s police service brings him and his mother to a 
mndown flat where the water and electricity stop for days on end. Home 
for the Varmas brothers, though, is not where the hearth is: it is where 
Maa is. In the most famous scene from the film, all its major preoccupa- 
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tions come together: provision, property, criminality, law, justice, kinship, 
ideals, idealism, and home. Holding them together is the giant figure of 
Maa. The brothers meet under the bridge where they had lived during their 
childhood twenty years previously. Vijay warns Ravi of the underworld’s 
price on Ravi’s head and urges him to seek a transfer to a different town. 
Ravi refuses to give up the case against the underworld. “My ideals won’t 
let me,” he replies. 

VIJAY: Your ideals! Bah! What have your ideals given you.^ A scrappy uniform? 
A duty jeep? A mndown house? Look at me and look at you. We both came from 
this same footpath, and now look at what I have today. I have buildings, bank 
balances, cars. What do you have? 

RAVI: Mere pas Maa hain. [I have Maa.] 

Countering Vijay’s catalog of possessions with the same economy even 
while putatively critiquing it, Ravi’s “I have Maa” is an awkward locution in 
any language. But the rhetoric of possession so permeates the film that it 
is the only way to claim kinship here. It is not that Maa lives with Ravi that 
matters: it is that he has her that makes him different from Vijay. At a time 
when very little could be owned, and much less provided, family relahons, 
like ideals, succumb to the rhetoric of property and ownership. Thus, Ravi 
has Maa.'® 

But Maa is not just the biological mother. She is also Hindustan, undi¬ 
vided and free. Not only does the poet Muhammad Iqbal’s patriotic anthem, 
“sare jehan se achcha,” play each time the brothers are under the bridge, 
Deewaahs mise-en-scene inverts the anthem’s jingoistic ethos (“Our Hin¬ 
dustan is the best in the world... ancient Greece, Egypt, and Rome have all 
vanished without a trace, but we continue to shine in the firmament”) in a 
deeply ironic comment on the bridge and on Hindustan. Rather than Hin¬ 
dustan being better than all lands, it is barely as good as them; rather than 
bringing the brothers closer, the bridge further estranges them. The bridge, 
thus, stands witness to the betrayals and failures of state and nation that 
this film marks, and it is in its presence that some of the most egregious 
betrayals of the film occur. Thus, it is under the bridge when Maa accepts 
Vijay’s offer to be the man of the house and work so they can together send 
the baby of the house (Ravi) to school; and it is the consequence of the pact 
under that bridge that propels Vijay to do the things that men do for their 
women. But the pact they make is hideously corrupt, far more so than any¬ 
thing the gangster Vijay will do as a grown-up. 

In accepting Maa’s call to replace the father, to give her his childhood in 
order to be her man even though he is still a boy, Vijay is fulfilling not the 
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Oedipal wish, but the focasta wish: the desire of the mother for her son. In 
accepting Vijay’s offer to work so that “their” baby, Ravi, can go to school, 
Maa has catapulted Vijay from being her son to being her provider. He is 
the husband she wants, not the husband she married. Her extramarital 
transgression is monstrous not because it is extramarital, but because it is 
intrafamilial. In taking her son as her mate, Maa’s domination over him 
is complete. She is not just focasta; she is worse than Sophocles’ doomed 
mother. 

focasta’s is the submission of desires for her son that comes from igno¬ 
rance and avoidance: Maa’s come from will and design. Having unwittingly 
“married” her son, focasta punishes herself with death when she discov¬ 
ers what she has done. Maa, in contrast, punishes her son with death in 
order to avoid discovery, focasta sought to evade her fate when she learns 
it at Oedipus’ birth. Maa sought to embrace her fate, knowing she could 
evade its punishment. And the “punishment” has some cruel ironies. If a 
bride of Vijay’s must die, Maa ensures it is Anita, the woman Vijay wants 
to marry, rather than herself the woman who wants to “marry” Vijay imder 
the bridge and cannot bear to share him with others. Maa commissions 
Vijay’s murder after she learns of his plans to marry Anita, and she places 
herself at Anita’s wedding altar in the temple to await her son, who spends 
his wedding night in his mother’s arms rather than in Anita’s. 

Maa’s is a terrible demand, far worse than focasta’s in every way. 
Whereas Sophocles’ mother simply took her child’s adulthood away from 
him, Maa claims her son’s childhood. For this obscene, imspeakable desire, 
Vijay (not Maa) must be prmished. The mother will not accept what she has 
demanded under the bridge; she will not take responsibility for the violence 
that she causes. Maa’s disavowal is so complete that it takes two decades 
and the news that Anandbabu has died riding the rails to permit the stir¬ 
rings of her repressed to come to the surface. And when it does it is terrible. 
Her punishment comes bmtally, and it is visited upon the son—the object 
of her desire—rather than on herself, its instigator. Maa conspires with the 
baby, Ravi, to shoot Vijay. “The woman has done her duty. Now a mother is 
going to await her son,” she declares, heading off to the temple after hand¬ 
ing Ravi his gim (fig. 3.2). 

Like Ravi, Maa too objectifies kinship. Ravi regards a mother as some¬ 
thing that can be owned. Maa regards kinship duties as something that 
can be disavowed, displacing the murder of Vijay to “the woman” and “a 
mother” rather than claiming it herself Moreover, the twinning of her vio¬ 
lence with the sanction of the state (the police force) and the piety of reli¬ 
gion (the temple) is almost unbearable. But Maa knows that the perfect 
crime takes no prisoners. Vijay must die and she must do it in such a way 
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as to make it her sacrifice, not his. For this the state’s participation is crucial. 
And the state, fully duped, hands Maa a medal for the murder of her son. 

The family’s vulnerability in their refuge under the Bombay bridge are 
heightened by the predahon of their surroundings. Maa finds employment 
carrying bricks for a high-rise construction project, the only work available 
for the desperately indigent in megacities. Denied stable housing them¬ 
selves, migrants are crippled by the labor of building it for others. Sub¬ 
jected to the unwanted attentions of an overseer, Maa is rescued by her 
new “husband," the adolescent Vijay, who stones the harasser. Years later, 
Vijay purchases the same high-rise for his mother at a price he is told is 
too high. The transaction between bridge and high-rise is not just one be¬ 
tween economic orders and the individual’s new purchasing power. It is 
the journey that signals both the fulfillment of a dream and a nightmare. 
For Vijay the migrant, purchasing a building signals his accomplishment. 
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He has succeeded in securing a roof and walls (“Deewaars”) to shelter his 
family. More specifically, he has succeeded in achieving what his father had 
exhorted in the opening speech before the striking miners: he has achieved 
the dream of “roti, kapda, aur makaan." 

However, the purchase of a place to call home comes at great cost. Vi- 
jay brings the building’s htle to Maa but she will not accept it, having just 
learned of his criminal achvities. She moves out of his brmgalow to Ravi’s 
squalid fiat, and Vijay is left tearing the htle to shreds. The dream that Vi- 
jay has offered Maa—a home, respectability, security—covers a nightmar¬ 
ish secret that neither he nor she can speak. Maa’s departure from Vijay’s 
world marks this rift, though it is not yet one he can recognize. It is only 
when Vijay returns to the primal scene—the bridge—that the rupture be¬ 
comes clearest. “I have buildings, bank balances, cars. What do you have.^" 
he asks Ravi. Without missing a beat, Ravi claims Maa as commodity and 
gloats: “Mere pas Maa hain.” Their conversation about who “has” Maa thus 
devolves into a contest not just about the rightful heirs of the nation, but 
the rightful vision of the state. One enables material plenitude (“buildings, 
bank balances, cars”), the other, purely symbolic substance (“Maa”). In Vi¬ 
jay’s depiction, Maa is the nation, a nurturer. In Ravi’s, she is a menacing 
figure akin to the state that stands behind her. 

This dialogue, possibly the most famous in modem Hindi cinema his¬ 
tory, forces a latent content on Deewaar and on its larger narrative of the mi¬ 
grant and home. Ravi’s insistent claim that he has Maa makes explicit a cir¬ 
cuit between mother, home, and nation. To have Maa is to have all three. Yet 
the possession of all three is largely symbolic: Deewaads manifest content 
is a symbolic solution to a problem that cannot be resolved. The dialogue 
between the brothers underscores the tenuousness of the mother-home- 
nation circuit. It is rmavailable in real, material terms, which is precisely 
why it must be overstated in such grandiose rhetoric. Maa is neither able 
to feed nor shelter her children. “Rob, kapda, aur makaan” remain elusive 
in her domain. 

DEEWAAR, THE LATENT NARRATIVE 

Scripted during a particularly fraught moment in India’s political and eco¬ 
nomic history, the migrant’s journey in Deewaar plays a key role in dis¬ 
mantling the earlier nationalist fantasy of nation-as-home. Cormpting the 
circuit of mother-home-nation, Deewaar’s Maa not only displaces her chil¬ 
dren from their natal home, she also insists that they sacrifice their lives 
for her depravity. To confront this depravity head-on in the film, to give 
it voice and to speak its name, would topple the vulnerable edifice of the 
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nation circa 1975. Moreover, it would be unacceptable in the terms of com¬ 
mercial cinema that Deewaar enjoyed. So Deewaar submerges its critique 
in a powerful latent narrative that connects the specifics of the Vijay story 
with the national one. If Deewaar is the story of a dream deferred, it is also 
a story of a dream that festers like a sore and then mns. The metaphor of 
“running” is not made in vain. Vijay’s idealistic father, who rouses his fel¬ 
low miners in a cry for “roti, kapda, aur makaan,” pleas not to topple the 
system of capitalist wealth but to share it more equitably with labor. His 
abandonment of the family is in part enforced by the recognition of the ter¬ 
rible price Maa extracts from her citizen-children. Protecting Maa involves 
selling his brother miners to the mine-owner’s interests; their wrath brings 
in Maa’s henchmen (the police) to save him. It is an atrocious place to be 
caught, between the Scylla of ideals and the Charybdis of corruption. 

Anandbabu’s departure has conventionally been regarded as a flight 
from the family, but another way to understand it could be as a flight away 
from Maa and her impossible demands that no compromise but corruption 
can resolve. In fleeing Maa, Anandbabu flees not just the mother-home- 
nation circuit: he also publicizes its fraudulence. His alternative “home” is 
nowhere and everywhere. From the moment he leaves Maa, the film por¬ 
trays Anandbabu roaming the ends of the nation in third-class rail com¬ 
partments in which he eventually dies. His journey-without-destinahon 
not only disrupts the settlement narrative Maa promises her children; it 
also revises it. His is not an alternative to the state’s vision so much as an 
indication of its impossibility and corruption. Anandbabu’s aimless twenty- 
year train ride in the temples of industrial modernity testifies to the gulf 
between the soaring rhetoric and the hopeless reality of his situation. Vi¬ 
jay’s tattoo (“mera bap chor hain”) is not marking a theft by the father, but 
the theft c^the father who is exiled from the family along with his efforts to 
secure it “roti, kapda, aur makaan.” 

And it is precisely Anandbabu’s ideals that the film develops in the fig¬ 
ure of Vijay. Unlike the father who flees his family and commrmity when 
threatened, Vijay stays and fights. He emerges a criminal in Maa’s and 
Ravi’s eyes because he is willing to serve as their provider when those re¬ 
sponsible fail. Early in the film, Maa berates Vijay for fighting back during 
the dockyard shakedown. “Why can’t you be like your father.?” she poses. 
“Would you really rather I were like him.?” Vijay replies. “That I slink away.?” 
She replies with a slap. But when he goes from activist to actor, she shoots 
him. In this case, he is reviled for being a smuggler, and the figure deserves 
some scmtiny. 

Virtually every Hindi film in the 1970s created a villain called a smug¬ 
gler in the Anglophone locution. The term’s seventeenth-century origins 
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of someone who conveys goods into a country to avoid paying legal duty is 
only one part of the Bollywood smuggler’s portfolio. The smuggler that Vi- 
jay becomes is more closely allied with the later eighteenth-century mean¬ 
ing of one who “gets possession of something by stealth or clandestinely" 
{OED). Vijay’s smuggling activities in Deewaar reveal him to be a figure of 
regulahon and redress rather than corruption, as the episodes below adum¬ 
brate. Taking on the dockyard gangsters following the payday shakedown, 
Vijay encoimters their operations in a giant warehouse. During a high-tes¬ 
tosterone fight, sacks of grain and barrels of oil come crashing down. The 
gangsters, it turns out, are hoarders who acquire staple foodstuffs that they 
store in a godown and sell at high prices to the middle classes and the poor 
during periods of shortage. Rather than wiping out hoarders by providing 
subsidized staples inexpensively as promised, the state first creates the food 
shortages by mismanaging the supply chain, and then enables the black 
market to thrive by failing to stamp it out. India’s considerable agricultural 
output is sold overseas to prop up its hard currency reserves; its popula- 
hon suffers rising prices and limited foodstuffs, and the hoarder is born.“ 
Vijay’s “victory” over the hoarder thus regulates and potentially restores a 
market that neither capitalism nor the socialist ideology espoused by the 
state can quite control. 

In another instance, Vijay joins a rival gang and is commissioned with 
capturing a boatload of gold from Dubai. Despite being a heavy and cum¬ 
bersome commodity that is hard to disguise and harder to transport, gold 
was the commodity of choice among Bollywood smugglers of the decade, 
including the infamous Robert in Manmohan Desai’s Amur Akbar Anthony 
(1977), who loses crates of gold in a burning car (fig. 3.3). 

Smuggling gold in Deewaar, like hoarding staple foods, also reveals a 
story of state ineptitude and failure. In India’s economy of the period where 
land ownership was limited in part because land was limited (and in part 
because credit was hard to access), gold has historically been the invest¬ 
ment of choice. There has always been high demand for it among individu¬ 
als who find in it a security akin to that of real (or landed) property. Because 
of high demand, gold in India is always priced higher than it is on the world 
market. Thus, when gold arrives from Dubai as it does in Deewaar, it has 
been purchased at a lower price to be resold at the market price in India. 
The transaction is deemed illegal because the state collects no duty on it. 
However, the transaction also exposes the resistance of the state to free- 
market competition. In India’s highly protectionist economy of the 1970s, 
“foreign” commodities were banned, industry remained lugubrious, inno¬ 
vation lagged, and those entrepreneurs (such as smugglers) who provided 
the masses access to security by procuring goods or services such as gold 
were criminalized. In this context, smuggling gold has a socialist patina of 
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sorts: the smuggler makes available a security that the state has withheld 
from its citizensd^ 

Vijay plays a role in the warehouse and during the gold raid in redistribut¬ 
ing the resources the state keeps from its citizens. His activities underscore 
the fault lines of state competence and summon a combustible critique of 
the nahon’s myth as public provider. It is for smuggling in this critique in 
which the state is withheld its “due” that Vijay is eventually disciplined by a 
death planned by the state in the form of his mother, who hands the state 
(the police) a gun (fig. 3.2). 


“INDIA IS INDIRA” 

Assessing Deewaar two decades after its release, its scriptwriter, faved 
Akhtar, offered his perspective on the Zeitgeist that the film so starkly 
captured: 
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When we were writing Deewaar, we were not aware of the sociological causes, 
implications, or symbolism. But the fact is that writers are also a part of society, 
and we were perhaps expressing the need prevalent at that time. The Emer¬ 
gency was imposed and the average Indian was losing faith in the various insti¬ 
tutions—the police, courts, the government, the bureaucracy, and so on. When 
that happens, some kind of aggressive individuality develops. ... In a society 
that lacked faith, it was natural that the gangster of Deewaar should take birth.^* 

Alchtar’s remarks on the period bring a crucial point into focus. Not only did 
Indira Gandhi’s Emergency evaporate the national ideals spawned during 
Independence, but she insisted on replacing earlier notions of Indian de¬ 
mocracy with her own. Thus, “India is Indira; Indira is India" became her 
campaign slogan in 1971, and Mrs. Gandhi scripted herself as both mother 
and nation in speech and image to the extent that the hagiography persisted 
even after her death in 1984, as the election poster in figure 3.4 illustrates.'® 
Indira Gandhi’s family psychodrama has unnerving resonances with 
Deewaafs: like Maa, Indira Gandhi too prospered after she absented her 
husband, Feroze, from public life; like Maa, Indira Gandhi too anointed 
a younger son, Sanjay, her henchman; and like Maa, Indira Gandhi too 
commissioned the mtuder of the nation’s young. In this case, the assas¬ 
sinations were accomplished quite literally through Sanjay’s forced steril¬ 
ization campaigns and more metaphorically by the Emergency and what 
Salman Rushdie named a “sperectomy; the draining-out of hope.”^“ Indira 
Gandhi’s reign inaugurated the evaporation of Nehruvian ideals and their 
replacement with corruption and cynicism. In this, Mrs. Gandhi, like Maa, 
rewrote the father’s legacy and obliterated the father’s inheritance from the 
child. Mrs. Gandhi’s genius, like Maa’s, lay in displacing responsibility for 
her crimes upon her perceived enemies and fabricating herself as the only 
figure equipped to save the nation from itself—and her. 

The analysis of Deewaar establishes two kinds of outlaws and two kinds 
of gangsters. The manifest law that Javed Akhtar’s comments gesture to is 
that of the state, a law that the executive has broken as the reference to the 
Emergency highlights. This law must be upheld even if those to do so are 
the very ones who have corrupted it in the first place. Vijay’s transgression 
against the state must be punished even though his actions regulate society 
in a way that the state no longer can or will. Meanwhile, the second law is 
the law of the family. Here the conflict is sharper but also grayer, for the 
unit of discipline is the family itself and it is its unspoken laws against 
desire and incest that Vijay is accused of disrupting. The real outlaw in 
this context, however, is Maa, the figure who takes a childhood from a son, 
a family from its father, a future from a brother, and returns a bullet in 
exchange. 
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FIGURE 3.4 Indira Gandhi figured within the map of India in a 1985 election poster. 

(COURTESY BEHROZE GANDHY) 


Maa’s infanticide was earlier compared with Mrs. Gandhi’s and con¬ 
trasted with the Oedipal story. In the Greek version, the mother focasta 
is an unwitting spectator to the initial attempt at infanticide (which was 
initiated by her husband, Laius) as well as of the later union with Oedipus. 
Her suicide follows the death of Laius and the revelation of the curse upon 
him for the long-ago rape of the young boy Ghrissipus. Deewaafs version 
of this story uses the same actors but fundamentally changes the point of 
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view. Like the mythic father, Laius, Anandbabu too is absent for much of 
the action, though in marked contrast to the pederastic Laius, Anandbabu’s 
nobility is unquestioned. Whereas the Greek myth focuses on patricide, the 
Indian version emphasizes infanticide. The difference is key. 

According to the folldorist A. K. Ramanujan, there are scant instances 
of Oedipal narratives in India, and where they do exist, as in Kannada ver¬ 
sions, they seldom have tragic consequences. The focasta figure marries 
her son or accepts her fate, and the father figure is never overthrown. From 
this, Ramanujan concludes that “the modern. Western quest is individu¬ 
alism, achieved through an overthrow of the father, whereas the Indian 
hero’s quest is to fulfill his father. ... A traditional culture needs to use 
and absorb the vitality of its young. . . . An innovative culture needs to 
overthrow its parents.In the India captured in Ramanujan’s research, 
stability prevails between the generations, and the father’s power is always 
preserved in the proto-Oedipal oral folktales. 

However, Deewaar’s Oedipal version reveals a very different India from 
Ramanujan’s. It portrays a society that in Ramanujan’s terms is paradoxi¬ 
cally both highly modern (in which the father is overthrown) and deeply 
conservahve (where the vital but renegade son must also be killed). At a 
hme of political and social upheaval, youth in the film are a problem. Edu¬ 
cated and imemployed like Ravi or charismatic and capable like Vijay, they 
represent challenges to a generahonal hierarchy and are criminalized or 
eliminated in the film’s conservative plot. At the same time, those elements 
from the hierarchy (such as the father) that might compromise with youth 
or share its power with them are exiled, as Anandbabu is. In this, Deewaar 
presents a notably authoritarian —and eventually unstable—^version of the 
Oedipal drama in which neither generation ultimately prevails. Both father 
and child are demolished, and power resides in absolutist fashion with a 
mthless central authority that is unwilling to cede or share it. Thus, Maa — 
and Mrs. Gandhi. The oppositional polihcal order has fully penetrated the 
family, and both are revealed as ruinous. 

In its depichon of maternal power, Deewaafs mother is closer to Kimh 
than she is to focasta—namely, the figure from the Mahabharata who tried 
to kill her firstborn, Kama, in order to preserve her social status and then, 
when he was an adult, asked Kama to sacrifice his life again in order to pre¬ 
serve the mother’s future security. It is an impossible sacrifice to demand, 
and Kama refuses Kunti. The outcome is the apocalyptic battle in which 
the House of Pandu is destroyed. Much the same occurs in Deewaafs cau¬ 
tionary fable where no happy ending is possible. Maa’s infanticide destroys 
the family just as the state’s infanticide deposes the political order and any 
belief in due process. 
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Unlike Ramanujan, who sees India’s oral folklore as providing a flexible 
and comforting set of narratives that preserve the social order, Deewaar’s 
filmlore exposes a political and social order on the brink of collapse, wilUng to 
undertake the most egregious violence to kinship loyalties, as Vijay’s murder 
depicts. Deewaar exposes the violence covered (up) by the mother-worship 
narratives so central to India’s polihcal culture and overplayed in cinema at 
especially anxious moments of national definition such as the 1970s. 

DEEWAAR RETOLD, OR TRISHUL AND SHAKTI 

I’ll Die for Mama was one of Deewaar’s English titles that captured both 
the central plot conflict (for mother, with mother) and the thinly veiled 
allegory of the nation it signals. Vijay’s “transgressions" in the film were 
described as inevitable by its scriptwriter: “In a society that lacked faith," 
faved Akhtar averred, “it was natural that the gangster of Deewaar should 
take birth" (interview recorded in Gahlot 53). When asked if a criminal hero 
like Vijay was “justifiable," Alchtar riposted: “In this kind of society, what 
do you expect.^ ... A hero at any given time is the personification of con¬ 
temporary morality and contemporary ambitions" (interview recorded in 
Gahlot 53-54). 

If Vijay was the outcome of his moment, he was also a marked depar¬ 
ture from his cinematic predecessors. The criminal hero was hardly new in 
Hindi cinema: Raj Kapoor had developed him to popular acclaim in both 
Awara (1951) and Shree 420 (1955). But whereas Kapoor’s heroes eventually 
repent their crimes (murder and fraud) and are integrated back into soci¬ 
ety following appropriate penitence, usually in jail, Deewaar’s hero had no 
such luck. Vijay, who has done all that his mother asked for (provided for 
her, prayed for her), is nonetheless killed, and his death is meant to signal 
a sacrifice for Maa. Hence, I’ll Die for Mama. 

The state portrayed in Deewaar displaces upon the family the problems 
it creates but cannot solve. It criminalizes those whose efforts at regulahon 
expose the state’s ineffectiveness, and then calls upon the social order (in 
the form of the family) to restrain the monsters it has spawned. In this, 
Deewaar exposes the long-standing conflicts at the basis of Indian national¬ 
ism. The state espoused democracy, but the social order (with its caste and 
class hierarchies) abjured it. Rather than state and society being partners in 
a shared enterprise, they came increasingly into conflict. Whereas Nehru’s 
vision tried to develop the state’s institutions to nudge society’s, his daugh¬ 
ter’s used the state to divide society. And no film better displays the bitter 
divisions as they came to a head in the 1970s than Deewaar, in which the 
menace of public life is reflected in the private. 
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Javed Akhtar may be correct to insist that Vijay emerged out of his mo¬ 
ment, but Vijay’s critical and commercial success notwithstanding, his was 
an uncomfortable emergence that had to be rescripted. If nothing else, the 
moment had changed with the fall of Mrs. Gandhi and the end of the Emer¬ 
gency in 1977, even if its legacies remained palpable. So, Salim-faved killed 
Vijay in Deewaar, but it was not enough to quell the popularity of a hero 
who captured the day with his fists and his smoldering eyes. He may not 
have gotten the best line of the film (“Mere pas Maa hain”), but he became 
the best thing about the film. “A man who dies before his time lives to be a 
martyr,” cautions the corrupt mine owner in Deewaar when his henchman 
offers to kill Anandbabu during the labor strike. Anandbabu is allowed to 
live but becomes utterly irrelevant. Vijay, on the other hand, achieves his 
diegetic and extra-diegetic stature by his death. 

As if wishing to return the monster to his box, Akhtar and Salim BChan 
returned to Deewaar and rewrote it twice, revising the basic conflict and 
looking for more amenable solutions to it. If Deewaar is a raw exposition of 
conflict with the state, Trishul, which followed it in 1978, places its conflict 
solely in society and the family. If Deewaar is the story of the mother, Trishul 
is largely about the father. If Vijay is deemed a criminal in Deewaar, he is a 
successful capitalist in Trishul. If Vijay’s romanhc life follows his doomed 
family life in Deewaar, in Trishul he gets conjugal happiness along with res- 
torahon into a loving biological family. And where Vijay must be sacrificed 
in Deewaar, he thrives in Trishul. Above all, if the predominant conflict in 
Deewaar is the Kunti conflict in which Maa authorizes the murder of her 
firstborn, in Trishul it is a more conventional Oedipal conflict in which the 
son avenges his mother by killing the father. 

While the basic structure of the two films remains the same, the point 
of view and the outcome vary dramatically. These variations say everything 
about the decade and the social work of popular film. Above all, the varia- 
hons index the different “Indias” that popular cinema had to grapple with. 
In rewrihng Deewaafs master plot, its writers were drawing attention to 
very different citizen-protagonists in the nation. In this formulahon, Dee¬ 
waar tells the story of the child who bears witness and cannot forget; Tri¬ 
shul the story of an adult who is willing to forgive if not forget in order to 
move on. In Deewaar, Vijay’s actions seek to regulate all society: in Trishul, 
they regulate only the family. Deewaar allegorizes the nation; Trishul largely 
ignores it. If politics and the state are the plot of Deewaar, in Trishul both 
politics and the state are detachable from the plot, and the film is an almost 
total retreat into family life and its melodrama. 

Trishul softens many of Deewaafs rawest referential allusions to the fal¬ 
tering state. It opens in Delhi with sepia-toned images of India Gate and 
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FIGURE 3.5 The Opening credits of Trishul (1978) with India Gate. 

(COURTESY EROS ENTERTAINMENT) 


Mughal monuments, recalling the two Indias antecedent to the modern 
nation (fig. 3.5). Here, a young civil engineer named R. K. Gupta (played by 
Sanjeev Kumar) romances an office worker, Shanti, and promises to marry 
her. His ambitious mother prefers that he marry the boss’s only daughter, 
and the son obediently complies. Shanti leaves town and gives birth to a 
son named Vijay, who finds work as a laborer in a construction site. On her 
deathbed, she reminds him of his father’s abandonment and makes him 
promise that he will always remember her, will never be weak, and will re¬ 
member her life. (The song that plays during her funeral is more strident: 
“you must avenge my pain and death," it exhorts, as the flames from the 
pyre flicker on Vijay’s eyes.) Thus burdened by a history not his own, Vijay 
moves to Delhi and discovers that his father is the city’s most successful 
real estate developer. He buys a piece of land from him that has been oc¬ 
cupied by squatters. R.K.’s numerous appeals to retrieve the land have been 
tied in court for seven years; he gladly sells to Vijay, who single-handedly 
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dears the plot in a day and starts an empire. His goal: to best his father in 
the construction business. Vijay befriends his wealthy half-siblings, and 
his solicitude to them eventually fractures R.K.’s once-happy family. Fac¬ 
ing fiscal and familial min, R.K. commissions Vijay’s murder, not knowing 
Vijay is his son. When he discovers his paternity, R.K. repents and mshes 
to save Vijay. A showdown occurs in Pragati Maidan, the site of India’s 
international trade shows where spectacles of national plenitude are rou- 
hnely staged. R.K. takes the bullet intended for Vijay and dies. Vijay and his 
half-siblings reunite into a happy family, and the once-rival businesses are 
combined into a large prosperous one. ShantiRaj Enterprises is born, its 
name literally meaning the reign of peace. 

Trishul’s peace was a triumphant one; it remains today a major all-time 
grosser at the box office (at #12 to Deewaar’s #11 in figures adjusted for infla¬ 
tion).^^ In it, all of Deewaar’s signal preoccupations are replayed into happy 
endings. The preoccupation with “roti, kapda, aur makaan” is now just a 
preoccupation with makaan (housing). Both the protagonists are builders, 
and in Trishul, both Vijay and his father compete for a contract to provide 
low-cost housing for the middle classes, which they both succeed in provid¬ 
ing. The state’s ineptitude is irrelevant in Trishul because Vijay is allowed to 
prevail and provide security when the state (in the form of the courts) fails 
to protect R.K.’s title to the land. Vijay’s law brings a widely accepted order. 
And if Deewaafs past is a haunted one that provides Vijay neither rest nor 
respite, Trishul’s past dies out (with the mother) and allows the future to 
occur and with it a happy ending. In short, Trishul represents a compro¬ 
mise solution to the problem of Deewaar. The earlier film provided a power¬ 
ful critique of the state and a stark depiction of its dystopian intmsions 
into private life. Trishul, on the other hand, erases the radical critique and 
gives the happy ending that was impossible in Deewaar. Deewaar’s vengeful 
mother gets her way and is honored for punishing her son. In Trishul, the 
vengeful mother dies early so as to enable a happy ending that her bitter¬ 
ness would have prevented. 

Trishul reassured audiences that the problems of Deewaar could be 
solved. The private could be separated from the political, and if one could 
be healed then maybe the other would follow. Above all, Trishul diffused 
the rage of the earlier film and integrated the protagonist not just into the 
social order, but also as the new head of the order represented by ShantiRaj 
Enterprises. Vijay is truly a victor in this film, imlike in Deewaar, where his 
name was profoundly ironic. 

But most happy endings invite one to ask, willfully, what unhappi¬ 
ness awaits around the comer. And in their final take on the “problem" 
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of Deewaar, Salim-Javed scripted Shakti under Ramesh Sippy’s direction. 
Deewaafs legacy is scrutinized in a family that is everything that Deewaar 
was not: nuclear, contentedly middle class, professional, and stable. The 
public sphere does not just penetrate Shakti’s stable family and ruin it as 
well: the family is the state in the form of a father, a police chief who zeal¬ 
ously pursues criminal elements to the letter of the law.^"* The main conflict 
occurs over whose law best provides justice. The father chooses to observe 
the state’s laws even when his young son is kidnapped (“I refuse your call 
for a ransom,” he tells the kidnapper). The boy, who overhears this remark, 
insists that the laws of kinship have been betrayed, and he strays from his 
father. Explaining his childhood to a lover, Vijay offers: “My father married 
twice. My mother and his job. I’m my mother’s son; my stepmother’s son is 
the law. The law is my stepbrother [kanoon mera sautela bhai hai].” 

Rather than depicting the law as something that protects, Shakti reveals 
it as a weapon that creates a gulf between the weak and the strong, men 
and women, father and son. Rejecting this law, Vijay offers justice to those 
whom the law does not reach. A woman on the train being harassed by a 
gang of drunken men is protected by his presence (and his handy fists) 
when no cop is around. Unable to believe his son over the woman’s harass- 
ers, who sue for injury, Vijay’s father accuses him. Later, when a murder is 
pinned on Vijay based on circumstantial evidence, his father again believes 
the charge rather than the evidence. Though the film offers each conflict as 
a generational struggle, the conflicts also serve as tutorials about law and 
justice. 

At a time when both law and order are shown to have frayed, the police¬ 
man’s zeal comes with some irony in that rather than burnishing the law, 
it reveals that even following the law to the letter cannot bring order. The 
father cannot tell the difference between charge and evidence. For him, 
an individual (even his son) is guilty unhl proven innocent, and in this, 
the father’s actions unwittingly end up underscoring the widespread view 
that Deewaar had captured in the previous decade. Rather than the well- 
intentioned father redeeming the law by “believing” it, he ends up revealing 
that even those best intenhoned to uphold the law cannot conceal its irrel¬ 
evance. In this, the law is in fact a stepchild to the family and the nation. 
Vijay’s estrangement from his father in Shakti is a parable of the law’s es¬ 
trangement from the nation. Vijay chooses fathers in the film who protect 
him at the cost of biology: the state chooses laws that protect it at the cost 
of ideology. In both choices, the mother dies. She is literally shot in Shakti, 
just as the nation and its ideals metaphorically die in the conflict between 
her son (Vijay) and her stepson (kanoon, the law). 
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In a pivotal exchange in Shakti, when his father urges him to reform, 
Vi)ay replies: “How can I surrender myself before the law that made us 
strangers?” This law continues to estrange them till the end, when it is 
Vi)ay who guns down his mother’s murderer (whom his father, helped by 
a busload of policemen, is unable to catch). Refusing to stop at his com¬ 
mand, the police chief then shoots his son in the back, much as Ravi shot 
his brother in Deewaar. In a gasping, melodramatic death scene, the father 
embraces his son and by way of explanation offers: 

FATHER; This was to happen one day. That’s why it happened. 

VIJ AY: I tried really hard to remove the love in my heart for you but I always kept 

loving you. I tried not to but [pause ]—Why did this happen? 

FATHER; Because I too love you. I love you too. 

VIJAY: So, why didn’t you say so. Dad? Why didn’t you say so. Dad? 

[No reply. Vijay dies infathefs arms.] 

Ramesh Sippy, who used silence to virtuoso effect earlier in Shakti when 
a handcuffed Vijay in a long wordless sequence pays last respects to his 
mother’s shrouded corpse, uses it again at Vijay’s death. Vijay’s question 
to his father gets no reply at the time. Decades later, Vijay’s son asks his 
grandfather if he can join the police force, and this time the old man gives 
a voluble “reply.” His memories are the film, diegehcally, but the words and 
the actions are all Vijay’s (and Salim-faved’s). 

While the father cannot answer Vijay’s question, he can answer his 
grandson’s. And in this answer, we get the justification that is supposed to 
regulate society by conserving its energies. In Shakti, Vijay has done work 
that the father cannot. He has avenged both his mother’s murder and re¬ 
stored his father’s career. He can now be disposed of. The film ostensibly 
celebrates the father’s law and his values in a way that the next generation 
wishes to emulate—as Vijay’s son does when he determines to join the 
police force at the conclusion of his grandfather’s story. 

If Trishul undid most of Deewaahs radical politics, Shakti renders those 
politics obsolete. Shakti’s manifest content is profoundly conservative: 
youth is co-opted into family, family prevails over romance, the authority 
of both family and state prevail over the individual, and the father is al¬ 
lowed to prosper and to determine the direction of the following genera¬ 
tions. Meanwhile, where Deewaar’s latent content destabilized its manifest 
order, in Shakti the latent content is harder to discern within the terms of 
this single film. To do it, one needs Deewaar and the mythologies embed¬ 
ded in its filmlore. 
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CONCLUSION 

Deewaafs displacement of national anxieties upon the family exposes key 
elements of social belief and public concern and transforms them. Far from 
providing alternatives to a painful present or reconciling with it, it followed 
the lead of Hindi cinema’s most popular blockbusters of the decade and 
repeatedly scripted the family as the primary locus for national trauma. The 
cinema’s blockbuster narratives simultaneously reveal extraordinary mech¬ 
anisms for repression and renewal, and uncovering them underscores Dee- 
ivaar’s critical role in a fuller reckoning of the decade. 

However, Hindi cinema’s Family Romances, as amplified in Deewaar, 
are neither typical liberation narratives nor exorcisms as psychoanalysis 
posited such narratives. The traumas they are intended to heal are para¬ 
doxically rendered more real on the screen largely because of their projec¬ 
tions upon the familiar intimacy of the family unit. Rather than rendering 
the state abstract, and thus distant from the subject, these films render it 
closer to Vijay in the form of the brother who will gim him down and the 
mother who will authorize the killing, as in Deewaar. Rather than liberating 
the subject from his nightmares, they bring them to life for him. In this 
form, the films are a peculiar kind of polihcal tutorial: neither exultant not 
exculpatory of the national myth, they serve to expose its fraudulence. 

Deewaar is notable for embedding its extensive critique of India in the 
1970s within the terms of popular commercial cinema. If the situation 
of the decade “created" the protagonist of Deewaar and ensured his cur¬ 
rency at the time, the film’s combustible counter-narrative nevertheless 
required some form of containment that its protagonist’s death weakly 
provided. While Vijay’s diegetic death illustrates the incompletely radical 
nature of popular cinema, it also stands as an indicator of popular cin¬ 
ema’s opportimities. Because while Hindi film seldom provides sequels, 
it narrates the same story numerous times, with each retelling exposing 
or addressing anxiehes that the previous one missed or was unable to 
pursue fully. Deewaar’s radical critique kills a semi-criminal Vijay while 
Trishul’s radical revision brings him back as an unambiguous hero, and 
Shakti’s radical burial renders him obsolete. Taken together, the three films 
serve not just as “contemporary folklore," as Javed Akhtar claimed in this 
chapter’s epigraph. They also serve as cautionary fables about the power 
of stories. 

Deewaar’s volatile family drama, with its dramatic critique of state and 
nation, illuminated the corrosion in symbolic kinship imits. Revising this 
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Story in Trishul generated the happy ending as well as a tutorial on the futil¬ 
ity of such endings. In other words, utopia in Trishul proved as unsatisfac¬ 
tory as dystopia in Deewaar. Stories, in this context, have the power both 
to satisfy and to unsettle. In the tutorial that emerges from Salim-faved’s 
cinemahc triptych, the pleasures of stories are contingent. They come with 
attendant cautions to qualify their satisfactions. But stories also expose and 
reconfigure the world in which they circulate. DeewaaTs critique, refash¬ 
ioned in Trishul then again in Shakti, serves a restorative function that first 
critiques the master narrahve (of nation and family) and then provides a 
series of commentaries on it in the form of revisions. If Trishul’s ending 
of a peaceful ShantiRaj embeds a fantasy, it is a fantasy that powerfully 
underscores the unrelenting somberness in Deewaar. In this cautionary 
account, Deewaar exposes the corruption that pervades 1970s India as well 
as the futility of confronting it, even while providing the short-lived satisfaction 
ofVijay’s Pyrrhic confrontations. Trishul’s ending is no more satisfying than 
Deewaar’s, even though both speak to the same desire for social justice. 

Salim-faved’s cinematic triptych in Deewaar-Trishul-Shakti illuminates 
the many acts of storytelling central to all nation-building projects. The trip¬ 
tych provides a way to reconceive—perhaps even to restore—^the national 
narrative even while critiquing its corruption. It purveys the notion that the 
art of the story carries the craft of life. For this, popular cinema is the na- 
hon’s Family Romance, a space where the nightmares of the collective are 
addressed, where its public fantasies might be retrieved, and where alterna¬ 
tives can be scripted even if they must eventually be dismissed. Reading the 
manifest and latent narratives embedded in Deewaar and unraveled across 
the triptych exposes a set of pressing anxieties that found expression in the 
locus of the family and that required the countering impulse of the Fam¬ 
ily Romance for dissolution, if not resolution. In the Family Romance that 
emerges, Vijay becomes a symbol condensing all the forces threatening 
India—both the state and the nation—in the mid-1970s. Deewaafs fam¬ 
ily sanctuary is revealed, like the nation’s, as threatened by invasion from 
without and seduction from within (a preoccupation keenly observed by 
Michael Rogin in his work on U.S. Cold War cinema [Rogin 267]). These 
threats are narrahvely “undone” across the films that comprise the trip¬ 
tych as the originary film’s murderous plot is rewritten in more conciliatory 
terms. 

Recovering these acts of making and undoing exposes the anxieties of 
the decade and the powerful role popular Hindi cinema played in produc¬ 
ing and then containing the combustible energies of the moment. In coun¬ 
tering the brutality of the decade on screen if not on the street, cinema 
served to remind the state of the nation that preceded it. Both were acts of 
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public fantasy, enabled and underwritten by the Family Romance. Cinema 
in this context stands for a recovered memory—flawed and faintly gestur¬ 
ing to a tmth that cannot be spoken. The cinematic imagination of which 
the Salim-faved triptych is a part enables a critique of the nation and the 
narrative fabrications that propel it. Suspended below the manifest nar- 
rahve is a combustible latent crihque, one that can only find voice in the 
displacement and hyperbole characterishc of the Family Romance. Popular 
cinema’s genius lies in providing a space for these narratives that must not 
be recalled. At best, they have the sharpness and horror of all recovered 
memories, compared to which reality is neither as bad, nor as real. 



4 
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E ight oscars, seven baftas, five Critics’ Choice awards, 
and four Golden Globes: Slumdog Millionaire’s (2008) landslide 
victory in just about every international film award competition 
seems to echo a lesson from the year’s trimnphant Obama playbook: yes, 
Jamal can; yes, India can; yes, even Bollywood can. Danny Boyle’s Slumdog 
Millionaire pays powerful hommage to popular Hindi cinema of the 1970s 
when that cinema was beginning to be named Bollywood. The first ques¬ 
tion Jamal is asked on the quiz show is the name of the actor who starred 
in the 1973 blockbuster, Zanjeer (Chains, Prakash Mehra). Jamal knows the 
answer, of course, just like most Indians would, regardless of their class 
or social status. Yet the real question is not who played the angry young 
man in Zanjeer, but why that figure continues to be relevant in the India of 
the 1990s and beyond, which is when Jamal, probably about six or seven 
years old, dives through a sewage pit to get Amitabh Bachchan’s autograph 
when the screen god descends from the firmament in a helicopter. Jamal’s 
devotion to a screen idol well past his prime is of a piece with the ecstatic, 
excessive response that certain blockbusters from Bombay enjoy, not just 
among slum dwellers like Jamal, but among viewers across many parts 
of the globe where Bachchan and Raj Kapoor and Nargis and Shah Rulch 
Khan among other Bollywood superstars elicit similarly frenzied adulation 
long after their blockbusters are decades old.^ 

Fans of Bombay films could multiply these anecdotes manifold for virtu¬ 
ally every nation on the globe with one major exception: the United States. 
The popularity of Bombay’s blockbusters provide invaluable insights into 
the travels of a truly mass culture in having taught Nigerian youth to weep 
for Nargis, Egyptian traditionalists to yearn for Dimple Kapadia, and Greek 
workers to hum Mukesh numbers in Hindi.^ Yet their infiuence upon au¬ 
diences in the United States has been hard to detect and even harder to 
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ascertain. If Bombay films have a global centripetal flow, it appears to have 
stopped prior to reaching U.S. shores where these films exist far below the 
mainstream cultural radar. Until recently, occasional mainstream multi¬ 
plexes in the United States might screen Hindi films for diasporic audi¬ 
ences on sporadic schedules advertised online or in the ethnic press, so the 
idea that Amelie might routinely share a screen with A Wednesday (Neeraj 
Pandey, 2008), or Run Lola Run might play alongside Rang de Basanti 
(Color it saffron, Rakeysh Omprakash Mehra, 2006) seems unfathomable 
to most filmgoers in this country. 

Slumdog Millionaire’s massive critical and commercial success seems to 
have transformed Bollywood’s cultural invisibility in the United States to 
the extent that it invites a broader question: might the film’s many Bolly¬ 
wood flourishes and its layered references to that cinema finally augur 
Bollywood’s fuller penetration into the U.S. market that showered Slum- 
dog Millionaire with such fulsome encomia.^ Slumdog^s remarkable journey 
from a small-budget film released in ten prints in U.S. art house theaters 
to one with almost 3,000 prints circulating widely in the U.S. suburban 
multiplex circuit makes some ask if it might have created a wider appetite 
for the film’s “ancestors” from Bollywood.^ Some film watchers insist that 
Bollywood’s presence in the Western mainstream is widely evident in the 
new millennium, a phenomenon that a group of scholars recently dubbed 
“Bollyworld.”'^ Even before Slumdog Millionaire, Baz Luhrmann’s musi¬ 
cal hit, Moulin Rouge (2001), had primed the Western market for things 
considered “Bollywood,” followed by Lagaan (Tax, Aamir Khan, 2001), 
the anticolonial cricket saga that was nominated for a foreign film Oscar 
in 2002. The same year, spectacular Bombay productions such as Kahhi 
Khushi Kabhi Gham (Sometimes happy, sometimes sad, aka KjG, Karan fo- 
har, 2001) crossed the Atlantic and did exceptionally well at the U.S. box of¬ 
fice. Meanwhile, Monsoon Wedding (Mira Nair, 2001), produced in the U.S., 
pilfered aspects of the Bombay industry’s formula, sterilized it, peopled it 
with Delhi’s consumerist elites, and purveyed the confection with hitherto 
imimaginable success to multiplex audiences in the United States.^ Mon¬ 
soon Wedding remains the top-grossing Indian film in the U.S. at receipts of 
almost $14 million, with another Bollywood knockoff, Gurinder Chadha’s 
Bride and Prejudice (2004), at second place with receipts at $6.6 million.^ 

This brief profile of Bollywood’s travels to the United States underscores 
several details. The already unstable term from the 1970s has today mu¬ 
tated to incorporate any Indian-themed product, regardless of its site of 
production, distribution, or content. Thus, KjG (produced in India), Mon¬ 
soon Wedding (produced in the U.S.), and Bride and Prejudice (produced in 
the UK) seem equally included in the vexed term, along with a film such 
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as Slumdog Millionaire. As the film scholar Madhava Prasad poses: “could 
Bollywood be a name for this new cinema coming from Bombay, but also 
lately from London and Canada?"^ Despite superficial similarities in theme 
and setting across the cinemas, there is much that separates the produc¬ 
tions even when they are all dubbed “Bollywood.” Slumdogs insistence on 
conjuring 1970s blockbusters such as Zanjeer in order to comment sharply 
on an incredible India that frames sliuns alongside high-rises, criminals 
alongside pacifists, global industry alongside postindustrial squalor, often 
within a single shot, is nowhere visible in either fohar’s Bombay-produced 
K3G or Nair’s New York version. The confrontation with social problems 
that defined Bollywood’s identity in the 1970s seems to have retreated in 
products such as KjG and Monsoon Wedding with their exuberant embrace 
of the culture of consumer capital. Yet these are some of the very films that 
have recently crossed over to a U.S. market that has long been indifferent 
to Bollywood. This chapter analyzes why. It studies two linked phenom¬ 
enon associated with the term Bollywood. First, it analyzes the mutation of 
substance from its origins in the 1970s that accompanies the term Bolly¬ 
wood today. Second, at a time when India’s media ecology has dramatically 
expanded, and popular film competes with modes of entertainment and 
media unknown and unimagined in the 1970s, Bollywood has had to make 
compromises. 

This chapter analyzes what Bollywood does to survive both in India and 
in global markets that now include the United States. It addresses the ques¬ 
tion of Bombay cinema’s penetration into the U.S. mainstream. It proceeds 
concentrically in three parts: first, it addresses why this cinema works when 
and where it does; second, it explores the influence that recent U.S. finan¬ 
cial interests and industry practices are having over Bombay cinema’s hith¬ 
erto informal business model; and finally, it examines the select forms in 
which Bombay cinema has recently traveled into Hollywood’s home turf 
and scmtinizes why. 

The argument of the chapter turns closely on this last point. In many 
ways, the germane issue is not the influx of Bombay cinema en masse into 
America’s screens but rather the specific forms from Bombay that have been 
able to capture the interest of audiences in the United States. This form is 
such a major departure from the internal conventions of Bollywood that it 
is more properly understood in a concept I define as Bollylite. Bollylite is a 
relatively recent fabrication that heavily pillages formal characteristics from 
Bollywood cinema while shearing much of that cinema’s social substance 
and political edge. Thus lightened, Bollylite travels, though, in contrast 
to Bollywood, with a remarkably limited commercial and critical half-life. 
Observing Bollylite’s fortunes and the material conditions that produce it 
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allows one to observe the stubbornness of Bollywood’s cultural product de¬ 
spite the onslaught of a renewed global machinery with new capital. At a 
time when increased despondency has accrued in many quarters at the 
apparent demise of popular culture, Bollywood’s persistence as a form tells 
a very different story that shifts the locus of cultural study from the United 
States to a place where popular and mass culture have managed to coexist 
and even be the same thing. 


THE WORLD ACCORDING TO BOLLYWOOD 

Used both pejoratively and with pride, the term Bollywood has many faces 
and phases. It was initially used in 1976 to dismiss a cinema regarded as 
frivolous, spectacular, and escapist at a moment when the cinema’s social 
purpose closely engaged with the public and political culture of its time. 
Today, the term Bollywood captures not just these engagements but also a 
culture industry that has become international in production and global in 
consumption. It conveys as much a kind of cinema as a kind of response 
to cinema, the extravagant spectacle of its productions being matched by 
the outsize popularity that its blockbusters enjoy. Thus, to use the term 
Bollywood is to convey the cinema of Bombay that is also a cinema of ex¬ 
cess in all its forms.® In the usage I prefer, Bollywood is a heurishc device: 
neither epochal nor Bombay cinema tout court, it is a clarifying term to re¬ 
fer to a popular cinema made in Bombay that has claimed a social purpose 
and enjoyed a certain kind of popularity that it has maintained across time 
and audiences. Bollywood does not necessarily convey a national cinema, 
though Bollywood’s nationalist imaginary is an important component of 
its success both in India and overseas.'’ In contrast to scholars such as San- 
gita Gopal, who remain sensitive to Bollywood’s origins in the 1970s but 
insist that the period of its global ambitions in the 1990s is conshtutively 
different (Gopal calls it the “New Bollywood’’), the present study demurs. 
Bollywood is a tendency that had its clearest expression in the 1970s when 
the term emerged. Retrospectively, with cauhon, it might be applied to an 
earlier period, and it certainly persists into the decades following its origins 
when it continues its social purpose in different forms. 

In her exposition of Bollywood’s history, Sangita Gopal describes the pe¬ 
riod from Independence to the 1970s as the classic phase of Hindi cinema, 
characterized by what she calls a “socially responsive’’ national cinema (Go¬ 
pal 2011:5). The events of the 1970s, Gopal contends, initiated a retreat from 
this project of national cohesion, and the cinema of “Bollywood” was born 
with a commitment toward mass entertainment. In this shift, according 
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to Gopal, the social films that defined the classic period gave way to the 
masala films of Bollywood. Today, that entertainment- and commercially- 
sawy cinema of the 1970s has achieved new global ambitions in content 
and marketing, and Gopal characterizes it as the New Bollywood phase, 
which started around 1991 with the liberalization of the Indian economy. 
Gopal’s taxonomy associates each phase with a form (classic phase with 
the social film; Bollywood with the masala film; New Bollywood with genre 
films), and with a set of dominant preoccupahons (social cohesion, violent 
individualism, and urbanization, respectively). 

The schema glosses over a number of prachces that remain consistent 
across the three phases. The first is the “master genre" of the social film 
that Gopal avers declined with the ascendance of masala in the mid- and 
late-i970S (Gopal 20ii;i4). To the contrary, rather than being a “genre," the 
social film embodies a tendency of critique and response evident in virtu¬ 
ally every phase of the cinema. As such, the social is more accurately a 
tendency that persists across all periods of Hindi cinema. It may be more or 
less prominent at a particular moment, but at no point have popular Hindi 
films ever abandoned the tendency. Similarly, the preoccupation with the 
nation suffuses the cinema at all moments. The kind of nation imagined in 
the 1950s differs from the one proffered in the 1970s or 1990s, but in each 
of its phases, Hindi popular cinema remains adamantly focused on the idea 
of a nation and actively engages in debating a variety of national fantasies. 
Exactly when the cinema is what Gopal calls “mere entertainment," Bolly¬ 
wood most urgently exposes deeply held national fantasies (Gopal zoiniz). 
For instance, preoccupations with the national converge in the landmark 
masala blockbuster Amur Akbar Anthony (Manmohan Desai, 1977), which 
rewrites the trauma of Partition and the assassination of M. K. Gandhi as a 
manic reunification caper. However, these preoccupations are also promi¬ 
nent in a more sedately social film such as Mother India (Mehboob BChan, 
1957), which reviews the same traumas, albeit with apologia as melodrama. 
The preoccupations over the idea of nation persist in kind if not degree 
across other forms, including vibrant indie films such as Kahaani (Story, 
Sujoy Ghosh, 2012) and Talaash (Search, Reema Kagti, 2012), both of which 
include A-list stars with mainstream credits. Therefore, to define the cin¬ 
ema’s historical phases by transhistorical tendencies such as the social is to 
reduce the industry to form at the expense of content. 

Bollywood’s popularity among close to a billion viewers in the Subcon¬ 
tinent (and close to a billion more elsewhere in the world) explains partly 
why it has not succeeded (and perhaps not even tried to succeed) in pen¬ 
etrating Hollywood’s home turf As a popular cinema deeply invested in the 
preoccupations of its domestic audience, it has traveled only as far as those 
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preoccupations have. Mapping the success of Bollywood worldwide, one 
sees its appeal among a swathe of nations where modernity competes with 
tradition, where urban and rural commingle in uneasy proximity, where, 
as the scriptwriter Farrukh Dhondy perceptively noted, “rmderdevelopment 
meets development, where a peasantry and an urban population live side 
by side and are often the same people. It is that part of the world which lives 
through a clash of innocence and experience.... It is where the settled life 
of the village comes into contact with the temptation and even the routines 
of the city, the factory, the commodity, the market. In these parts of the 
globe, audiences have flocked to Bollywood films as conveyers of a moder¬ 
nity that is neither American nor threatening to their fantasy of a “tradi¬ 
tion” that they never quite had to begin with. 

Where Hollywood mobilizes blockbusters to make money, Bollywood’s 
blockbusters have made the nation. The typical Bollywood film, if there is 
such a thing, is a perfect compromise solution to the conflicts of its time. 
Wreathed in spectacle, suffused in song, the public traumas of the day—be 
they Partition, dowry murders, class violence, or political corruption—are 
given shape and voice in dark movie halls. Like dreams that process in the 
subconscious that which cannot or should not be brought to the surface, 
Bollywood’s three-hour sessions in giant halls with names like Eros and 
Opera House address recurring fantasies that lie just below the surface. 
Bollywood exteriorizes and gives shape to the anxieties of its audience. It 
is a cinema that, to paraphrase the social theorist Ashis Nandy, is deeply 
invested in the psychic reality of its viewers, not its characters.^^ Therefore, 
while Western audiences balk at the many elaborate dance sequences and 
the musical interludes that they frequently complain are “unrealistic," for 
Bollywood’s Indian audiences these “unrealistic” sequences become occa¬ 
sions to sort through the dilemmas and conflicts presented in the plot with¬ 
out sacrificing pleasure. 

Raj Kapoor’s 1973 hit, Bobby, is as example of the cinema’s ability to 
have it both ways. Kapoor’s mastery over market and melodrama without 
compromising on either produced one of Hindi cinema’s most renowned 
blockbusters, which remains, at #6, among an elite group of all-hme top¬ 
grossing Hindi films in the worldwide market adjusted for inflation, be¬ 
low Aditya Chopra’s Dilwale Dulhaniya le Jayenge (aka DDLJ, The man with 
the heart gets the bride, 1995, at #4) and Manmohan Desai’s multi-starrer, 
Amur Akbar Anthony (1977, at #5).^^ Inspired by Kapoor’s reading of Archie 
comics, Bobby appears to be an endorsement of the impetuosity of adoles¬ 
cent love. Poring over an Archie comic, Raj Kapoor recalls, “I came across 
a sentence . .. spoken by Archie himself, something like, ‘Seventeen is no 
longer yormg—^we have a life of our own too and we are aware of it!’ This 
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really got me. I felt, here is something very profound—and thinking about 
this resulted in my making Bobby” (hgs. 4.1 and 4.2).'"* 

Instead of “Fast Times at Riverdale High,” Kapoor produced a cleverly re¬ 
fashioned account of his real-life courtship from the 1940s with the screen 
great Nargis (1929-1981), morphed onto concerns from the 1970s. Kapoor’s 
son, Rishi, plays Raja, scion of wealthy industrialist Nath and his neglect¬ 
ful socialite wife. Nargis, known as “Baby” in her lifehme, is reborn in the 
figure of Bobby, granddaughter of Raja’s Christian nanny, Mrs. Braganza.^^ 
Smitten by the 16-year-old Bobby (played by Dimple Kapadia), whom he 
sees for the first hme on his eighteenth birthday. Raja courts her with her 
father. Jack’s, consent. His own father is less welcoming, insisting that the 
family’s social status forbids Raja’s union with the nanny’s granddaughter. 
The duo prevail across Kashmiri landscapes and Goan beaches, fleeing an 
increasingly incensed set of fathers intent of separating their offspring to 
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preserve their egos. Finally, with their fathers in hot pursuit, the couple 
decides that death together is better than life apart, and the two jump into 
some rapids. The fathers plunge in after them, each rescuing the other’s 
child, and the four, reconciled after the cold dip, walk off arm in arm down 
a yellow dirt road in a shot seemingly borrowed from The Wizard of Oz 
(%4-3)- 
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On one level, the film’s conclusion and its lavish romantic staging cel¬ 
ebrate the audacity of yoimg love and its power over the forces of custom, 
family, and class. The lovers daringly act out throbbing pubescent desires 
during a school trip to Kashmir. “Imagine if we were locked in a room 
and the key got lost,” proposes Raja in a famous song, “Hum turn ek ka- 
mare mein band hon.” “I’d lose myself in the labyrinth of your eyes, and 
I’d come,” Bobby replies boldly. Hinging herself onto the bed with arms 
open to receive her lover (fig. 4.4). Dimple Kapadia’s miniskirts, midriff¬ 
baring polka dot shirts, and her fabled red bikini were visual enticements 
of an audacious teenage sexuality hitherto unseen on Bombay’s screens 
(figs. 4.4-4.6). The song about being locked in a room together, with its 
sly lyrics and double entendres, sent viewers into paroxysms of glee at Ka¬ 
poor’s naughtiness. Audiences love young love, apparently, and Kapoor was 
warmly recompensed at the box office for celebrating it. 

However, a closer reading of the songs in the film, especially the con¬ 
trasting back-to-back numbers sung during a neighbor’s wedding, gives 
pause. Inspired by the wedding festivities. Raja promises Bobby his heart 
forever. 




FIGURES 4.4-4.6 Dimple Kapadia as Bobby. 


(COURTESY YASH RAJ FILMS) 
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Na chahun sona chandi 
na chahun heera moti 
Ye mere kis kam fee? 

Na mangun bangla ban, 
Na mangun ghora gari — 
Yeh to hain bas nam fee. 
Deti hai dil de, 
badle me dil le. [...] 

Pyar mein sauda nahin. 


I don’t want gold or silver 
I don’t want diamonds or pearls 
What use are they to me? 

I won’t ask for a bungalow or a house 
I won’t ask for a horse or a car— 
These are just things after all. 

If you want, give me your heart and 
take mine in exchange. [...] 

There’s no trading in love. 


Without missing a beat, a second song, “fhoot holey kauwa kaatey," re¬ 
markably different in melody and mood, opens with Bobby threatening to 
leave for her mother’s if Raja doesn’t keep his vow. “Don’t you lie to me,” 
she trills, “or a crow will bite you, and besides if you lie. I’ll leave you and 
return to my mother’s house.” The remainder of the song is an exchange 
between the lovers, its exuberant dance and playful repartee barely able to 
contain the violence of the exchange. The fact that this song is staged as a 
spectacle performed at a wedding with the once miniskirted Bobby now 
costumed as a fisherwoman (fig. 4.7) goes quite some way in heightening 
the playful nature of the threats. Yet because the game is part of a public 
performance, the threats are more intense, the violence spelled out more 
menacingly. The visual attractions of the cinematic reds and blacks and 
blues of Bobby’s and Raja’s costumes play no small role in cuing the sin¬ 
ister colors of injury alongside those of pleasure (figs. 4.7 and 4.8). The 
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hitherto independent Bobby is transformed in the second song’s (“fhoot 
holey”) lyrics into a wretched victim of domeshc violence, with the baby¬ 
faced Raja her tormentor in a marriage from which she has no escape. 

RAJA: If you go to your mother’s, I’ll come after you with a stick. 

BOBBY: You do that and I’ll jump into a well. 

RAJA: I’ll get you with a rope. 

BOBBY: I’ll climb up a tree. 

RAJA: I’ll cut down the tree. 

BOBBY [shocked]: Are you my suitor or an axe man.^ Beware of such lovers. 
Watch out or I’ll leave for my mother’s. Don’t you lie to me. 
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FIGURE 4.8 


RAJA: Go ahead to your mother’s. I’ll get me another wife, you’ll see! 

BOBBY: What? You’ll do that.^ [song shifts tone dramatically; Bobby prostrates herself 
at Raja’s feet; figs. 4.7 and 4.8] OK, I won’t go to my mother’s. I’ll serve you. I’ll 
be your obedient wife, I promise. I’ll observe aU my marital vows. I won’t leave 
you, I promise. 

RAJA [triumphant; dancing over the crumpled Bobby at his feet]: Don’t you lie, or a 
crow will bite you. And I'll get me another wife, you’ll see. 
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Bobby’s freedom to choose a mate and her doting father’s support all 
end on her wedding when a lover can change into an axe man, and her 
only recourse from his abuse is the threat to return to a mother she does 
not actually have. While Bobby’s only power is her words. Raja’s is in brute 
actions. Unable to escape his stick, rope, or axe, she can only invoke her 
long-dead mother—or jump in a well to her death. Raja, on the other hand, 
always holds the upper hand, threatening her replacement with a second 
wife should she no longer please him. 

The song’s subtext is even more sinister than its physical violence. In the 
decade before death by fire became the preferred method in dowry mur¬ 
ders, “falling" into a well was the preferred way of eliminating a bride who 
had run her use as a source of dowry.“ Raja’s catalog of commodities he 
putatively declines in the first song (gold, house, car) rehearses a typical list 
of dowry demands. Raja and Bobby’s subsequent duet rehearses the pre¬ 
amble to a dowry death. Nothing, not even the threats, are innocent here. 
On any level, the sadism in the duet cormters the utopian vow of true love 
in the first song, playing out the perils of adolescent love and serving as a 
cautionary tale of impulsive desire. 

While the plot and staging of Kapoor’s blockbuster manifestly celebrate 
the theme of adolescent passion, the songs intermpt that continuity and 
latently correct an overt endorsement. The Raja-Bobby duet, “fhoot boley,” 
cautions women in parhcular that leaving the family for a forbidden love 
is dangerous: love can turn and the woman, always vulnerable, has no re¬ 
course or support. Another narrative of social violence is marked behind 
Bobby’s frothy love story. The conclusion of the Raja-Bobby story re-creates 
the status quo of the capitalist male (Raja) claiming mastery over working- 
class labor (the fisherwoman Bobby) that remains typically female (figs. 4.7 
and 4.8). That this ominous outcome is gestured in a song (“fhoot boley") 
in which the fashionably modern Bobby is dressed as a fisherwoman 
imderscores that, romantic love notwithstanding, Bobby’s origins indicate 
her class’s destiny in a union with Raja. 

Rather than the two songs appearing to contradict each other, they pro¬ 
vide a sobering account of an “ever after" that the commercial film cannot 
manifestly provide. Bobby’s cinematic closure turns to Hollywood fairytale 
(the dreamwalk from Wizard of Oz; see fig. 4.3) not because it believes in 
fairytales. It turns there to point out the fairytale’s necessity against a vio¬ 
lence that all fairytales both gesture toward and heroically contain. “They all 
lived happily ever after" is only comforting if one knows how unhappy ever 
after they might have been. Creating a space where the violent ever after 
can be enacted safely, in play, is caution enough. The point is to indicate 
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a threat, not to eradicate it. What Bollywood’s audiences observe in these 
lyrical interruptions is the even-handed depiction of desire, rather than a 
contradiction inherent in its representation. This form of narrative irony, 
where manifest and latent content coexist without apparent disruption to 
the pleasures of spectacle, is exactly what recedes in later Bollylite produc¬ 
tions with their singular narrahve planes. 

Recognizing the disruphon of such narrative moments, Bollywood’s ne¬ 
glect in the United States lies less in American indifference to its stock 
formulae and musical numbers than in Bombay’s insistence on targehng 
the interests and preoccupations of its domeshc audience. For Bollywood is 
first and always starmchly grounded in its origins in the Subcontinent. Its 
overseas success is a consequence of its popularity in India, not a compensa¬ 
tion for the lack of it. Yet it deserves mention that a cinema that can contain 
deadly serious caution in spectacular frivolity as Raj Kapoor did in Bobby 
is a cinema with a special gift for transmogrification. As Farrukh Dhondy 
observes about Bollywood’s success outside India: “[Its films] carry abroad 
a nationalist message, but somehow that message is not narrowly Indian” 
(Dhondy 130).'^ 

Outside India, in places such as post-Stalinist Soviet Union, Bollywood 
films provided occasions to debate sensitive topics such as ideology and 
pleasme publicly and safely. Bobby was voted one of the top five films 
in 1975 by readers of the biweekly film serial Sovetskii Ekran (The Soviet 
Screen, with a circulation of 2 million in 1975), who conducted a lengthy 
print debate about Bobby that many wrote “taught them how to love.” As 
the scholar Sudha Rajagopalan documents, discussions about Hindi films 
over any other cultural form in the Soviet press demonstrate that “it was 
possible to have divergent opinions about what Indian films represented to 
the audience, voice them publicly, and continue to engage with each other 
in the public space of the movies in post-Stalinist society.”'® 

Audiences in Nigeria, the anthropologist Brian Larkin has shown, flock 
to Bollywood films, preferring those from the Golden Fifties (such as Mother 
India, Mehboob Khan, 1957) to more recent offerings. As Larkin explains 
in his ethnography of media in predominantly Muslim northern Nigeria: 
“the visual subjects of Indian movies reflect back to Hausa viewers aspects 
of everyday life ... [that] fit with Hausa society... [and] offer an alternative 
style of fashion and romance that Hausa youth could follow without the 
ideological baggage of ‘becoming western.’ A scene indicating similar 
preferences and even similar tensions is played out in East Is East (Damien 
0’Donnell,i999), when the miniskirt-clad British-born daughter of a Paki¬ 
stani fish and chips seller joyfully dances to a song from the courtesan hit. 
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Pakeeza (The pure one, Kamal Amrohi, 1971), while her family has its one 
on-screen cuddly moment in a Bradford cinema’s screening of Chaudhvin 
ka Chand (Moon of the 14 th day, Mohammed Sadiq, i960). 

For Bollywood’s fans in India and elsewhere, the cultinral product rep¬ 
resents a cognitive horizon crucial for organizing an understanding of 
modern life and enabling an acceptance of it. Its blockbusters provide a 
symbolic cultinral space of social resoluhon for the many who were alien¬ 
ated (as in the Soviet example) or left behind (as in the Nigerian case) by 
the print industry and its putative work in fully literate sociehes. Not only 
are Bollywood’s blockbusters products of the age in which they are made 
and circulate, they are also producers in their own right whose images, 
conflicts, and associations acquire a power and authority often independent 
from and in excess of the whole. The cinema works, as popular forms do, 
not just by reproducing itself or its main preoccupations. It works by en¬ 
abling its consumers to nimbly refashion the text to their own ends. When 
modernity appeared more a threat than an opportunity in India, film played 
a role in appeasing its demons. Bollywood’s enchantment lay exactly in its 
flexibility. Through image, lyric, and narrative, its mulhple codes embody 
messages not always in concert yet always coherent. Thus, Bombay’s con¬ 
fections trolled the globe, a traveling market of film capital that stopped 
short of U.S. borders. 


THE WORLD ACCORDING TO HOLLYWOOD 

In 1998 the Indian government granted “industry” status to commercial 
cinema, enabling productions to access bank financing and loans for film 
development. The influx of capital, combined with the release of crowd¬ 
pleasing films such as Hum Aapke Hain Kaun? (Who am I to you.^ Sooraj 
Barjatya, 1994) and DDLJ (1995) renewed Hindi cinema and inaugurated a 
phase that some scholars name the New Bollywood. India’s media environ¬ 
ment continued to change rapidly: cable made way for satellite television 
and the internet, and wider distribution, new screening platforms, and a 
new professionalism seemed to gather around the Hindi film industry. If 
we began by asking whether Bollywood could make it in Hollywood’s turf 
it seems equally germane to ask if Hollywood’s methods might transform 
Bollywood’s ways. In other words, do funds create the cinema, or does cin¬ 
ema create the fundsA glance at Hollywood’s “world" may be illuminat¬ 
ing in understanding how differently the two major film industries work 
in their quest for global markets. In contrasting the Bombay film industry 
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TABLE 4.1 The Economics of Bollywood vs. Hollywood 



BOLLYWOOD 

HOLLYWOOD 

Worldwide revenues 

$1.86 billion* 

$10.8 billion* 

Revenue source 

Cinema ticket sales (70%)'- * 

TV rights, DVDs, merchandizing {50%)* * 

Worldwide ticket sales 

$3.6 billion* 

$2.6 billion* 

Major revenue growth 

12-20% per year* 

<5% per year* 

Star salaries as 
proportion ofjilm budget 
(in%) 

>40%* 

<20%* 

Major funding sources 

Intrinsic to industry 

Extrinsic to industry 

Film considered 
“blockbuster” if it grosses 

$2 million* 

$200 million* 

Average cost to make 
and market aflm 

$1-3 million*- * 

$96.2 million* 

Total number of screens 
available domestically 

14.000* 

40,000* 

Percent of screens 
that are multiplexes 

7.9%* 

8i%* 

1. KPMG-FICCI, Digital Dawn: The J 

inamorfhcis Begin., Indian Media and Ente 

itainment Industry Report (aoia), 59-76 (revenues reported in INR 


la, “Hollywood vs. BoUywood," F( 


with Hollywood, the profoundly different fiscal logics and loci that organize 
each are immediately apparent. 

Table 4.1 provides a snapshot of the Bollywood and Hollywood indus¬ 
tries from reports compiled by official sources.“ Three main points are 
immediately evident. First is the scale of the Bollywood industry in contrast 
to Hollywood’s and Bombay’s notable undercapitalization in the compari¬ 
son. Revenues from Bollywood’s productions ($1.86 billion) comprise only 
roughly 5 percent of cinema’s global revenues at the box office ($34.7 bil¬ 
lion). Second, Bollywood’s revenues are less than 20 percent (i.e., 17 per¬ 
cent) of Hollywood’s ($10.8 billion). Nevertheless, despite lagging in global 
revenue and gross earnings, Bollywood’s worldwide ticket sales ($3.6 bil¬ 
lion) are almost 40 percent higher than Hollywood’s ($2.6 billion). Third, 
despite the chaos in funding, a business model that makes most financial 
managers cringe, and the fact that according to an Ernst and Young report, 
30 percent of Bollywood’s films that start shooting are never completed and 
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90 percent of Bollywood’s films fail to recover their costs,the Bombay 
film industry has seen an annual growth rate of between 12 and 20 percent. 
In contrast, Hollywood’s industry, famously overseen by corporate manag¬ 
ers, has been steadily dwindling in growth to under 5 percent a year while 
it loses domeshc and worldwide audiences and sees losses at the U.S. box 
office. In short, the Bollywood profile appears to challenge any positive cor- 
relahon between business oversight and economic return. 

Prior to being recognized an industry in 1998, Bollywood was quite lit¬ 
erally a cottage industry, absent reliable financing for its projects. The cot¬ 
tage industry, which was heavily taxed by a suspicious state, was mainly 
self-funded by sources intrinsic to it, such as film distributors. There were 
sporadic influxes of capital from private sources such as rice farmers after 
a particularly good harvest,^^ or diamond merchants such as Bharat Shah, 
who produced Devdas (Sanjay Leela Bhansali, 2002), once the most ex¬ 
pensive Bollywood film ever made (at the cost of $10.2 million).Notable 
among these sources were distributors with their intimate knowledge of 
regions and audience, who provided financing for produchons that would 
appeal to their target region. It is arguably the case that it is distributors and 
their insistence on serving their audiences (rather than serving their direc¬ 
tors or producers) that made Bollywood what it has become. 

This erratic funding created a cinema of great internal variety, with 
forms including mythologicals, action and stunt films, Muslim socials, 
dramas and melodramas, detective and crime thrillers, historical sagas, 
social films, romances, war films, and slapstick. The diversity of offerings 
includes within it common formal elements of music and dance around a 
shared cinematic vocabulary—a particular handling of shots, an increasing 
affection for exotic locations, a persistent crossing of generic boundaries, 
an acting style that veers toward skiagraphia (which emphasizes broad ges¬ 
tures rather than lexical precision), and a frequent disregard for the imi- 
ties of time, place, and action. The typical Bollywood film still screens in a 
large theater not unlike a nineteenth-century opera house (also the name of 
one of Bombay’s grandest movie theaters) with thousand-plus seats divided 
into carefully niched classes according to a staggered economy that places 
the unwashed masses in the front stalls, on benches, or on the floor, with 
ladies and middle-class families spread across the balcony and the high¬ 
est price dress circle. The railway is the only other public space in India 
where such social diversity voluntarily occupies such a limited space. Like 
the train, the movie audience is separated according to class in regulated 
but porous compartments, each class aware of the other’s presence but 
spared physical and often even visual contact. Because of the sheer size of 
such theaters, a film had to play to every sector of the audience enough of 
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the time to draw every sector in for the three bread-and-butter showings at 
noon, 3, and 6 Under these material conditions, a Bollywood film 

must purvey a bedrock of familiarity to signal its widest possible appeal. A 
filmmaker could not make a niche film and expect financial success; nor 
could the theater owner count on a niche audience to fill a thousand-seat 
hall day after day, year upon year. 

In an industry dominated by exigencies of production and distribuhon 
such as this, it is no wonder that a cinema that could fill thousand-seat 
theaters with homemakers, adolescents, retirees, factory workers, domes¬ 
tic servants, families, taxi drivers, bureaucrats, and college students came 
to be associated as the national cinema. One conundrum that many ask 
is why Bombay travels as well as it does. Part of the answer must surely 
lie in the industry’s unwillingness or inability to circumvent the material 
challenge of filling the thousand-seat theater. It made movies to fill them 
and ended up with a cinema for the billions. The filmmaker Shyam Bene- 
gal calls Hindi cinema “pan Indian, and a generalist cinema," elaborating: 
“Hindi films tend to travel much more than regional films.... Its common 
denominator has to be extremely wide and it has to appeal to a very large 
number of people. So the subject matters and treatment of the subject mat¬ 
ters in a Hindi film tend to be far more generalized.”^* 

Both the financing of Hindi films and their distribution and screening 
have begun to change markedly. The thousand-seat movie palaces have rap¬ 
idly begun to be replaced by multiplex screens in large metropolises and 
midsize cities. The justification has been that the smaller screens encour¬ 
age a diversity of content. No longer will a film need to appeal to a broad 
audience day after day. Rather, the smaller screens, it has been argued, al¬ 
low distributors to pick up films earlier deemed too risky or too specialized 
for the mass audience. “The era of big cinema is out," claimed Raj Chopra 
of the Competent Group in 2002.^^ Multiplexes enjoy tax-free status on 
profits in many states where their constmchon in malls twins retail with 
entertainment, both intent on capturing a demographic that the anthro¬ 
pologist Ron Inden has dubbed the “bubblegum crowd.”^® In contrast to 
single-screen theaters that were constmcted in densely populated urban 
areas easily accessible by public transportation, sociologists Adrian Athique 
and Douglas Hill document that “multiplexes have been constructed in 
suburbs . . . [that] must be reached by private rather than public trans¬ 
port.” The result is what Athique and Hill call a “sufficiently sanitized and 
controlled public space where the behaviour of patrons corresponds with 
middle-class norms and where the overwhelming numerical superiority 
of the mob is mitigated.”^^ The “big cinema” appeal to “big audiences” of 
the past half century is now reconfigured in what the media scholar Amit 
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Rai has dubbed the “malltiplex," where middle- and upper-class viewers 
can make a “lifestyle statement” (Athique and Hill 67) as they view similar 
statements projected by the content on screen.^ The process of gentrifica- 
tion that Tejaswini Ganti observes in Hindi cinema is not just a matter of 
gentrifying content for smaller screens. The construchon and locahon of 
multiplexes also gentrifies the screening experience and isolates it from the 
masses putahvely dreaded by the middle and aspirational classes. 

Alongside changes in screening, the elevation of film from cottage in¬ 
dustry to a state-recognized industry in 1998 ameliorated the hitherto in- 
house financing situahon in Bollywood. Now “bonafide” financing sources 
such as multinationals and venture capitalists see film as a ripe space for 
investment. Even India’s Catholic Church has gone Bollywood, producing 
a film about sex, religion, and AIDS called Aisa Kyon Hota Hai? (Why does 
it happen like this.^ Ajay Kanchan, 2006).^^ A special report in India Today 
describes how such corporate efficiency works in the industry: “Audited by 
Ernst and Young, a specially designed software programme breaks down 
the entire screenplay of the film, taking stock of every detail: from the bud¬ 
geting to the colour of Bipasha Basu’s clothing for a particular shot.”^^ 

The old Bollywood was characterized as a place penetrated by Archie 
comic books and divine inspiration {Sholay was germinated from a four- 
line idea that Salim BChan and faved Akhtar sold to the Sippys in 1973).” It is 
a cinema that made history—and the nation. Backers of the new Bollywood 
include global media giants such as Sony and Twentieth Century Eox and 
global steel magnates such as Lakshmi Mittal, who financed the media arm, 
B4U, Mittal’s first non-steel venture. Banks, which had shied away from the 
industry since its inception, are now eager to support it with loans, though 
the onerous paperwork requirements keep borrowers away. According to 
one insider, “financial institutions are not very happy with the number of 
loan applications they receive for movie projects. The Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Bank of India, for example, gets only 30-40 applications a year. Most 
producers are not willing to get involved with the documentation and pa¬ 
perwork that precedes the sanction of a loan.”^"* 

The “reformed” film industry, run by MBAs and accountants, is now rife 
with practices apparently learned by business school case-study methods, 
echoing Hollywood’s focus groups. As Gitanjali BCirloskar of the venture 
capital arm of the multinational, Lintertainment, claims: “We want to help 
in professionalizing the industry from developing scripts to testing story¬ 
lines.”^^ Meanwhile, iDream, an offshoot of the securities firm SSKI, is 
reportedly “keeping an eagle eye on the finances of debutant director Robby 
Grewal’s Samay. Bhatnagar [the back office suit] won’t even look at films 
with no bound script or storyboard. His aim: We want to produce sensible 
cinema as well as make money’ 
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Bhatnagar’s is a lofty aim, though it remains to be seen whether the 
“sensible cinema that makes money" actually comes off of a bound script, 
or whether it was better inspired from the legendary late-night sessions at 
Raj Kapoor’s cottage in Chembur that produced hits like Awara and Bobby. 
Notwithstanding claims of professionalizing this informal culture, recent 
reports seem to indicate as high a failure rate as Bollywood itself. Only 
about a dozen or so of the films made with the new corporate financing 
mantra have actually made it to screens. The year 2002, when the influx of 
new capital was at a high point, has been regarded as one of the worst in 
Bollywood’s recent memory.Indeed, 94 percent of the films released that 
year (or 124 of 132) were flops incurring losses of $58 million.^* Meanwhile, 
the dark cloud in the multiplex boom already seems evident. While the 
break-even point in Western multiplexes occurs with 10 percent occupancy, 
in India, with higher infrastructure costs and building taxes it is 40 per¬ 
cent.^’ And that, it seems, brings the multiplex back to where the movie 
palace once was: obliged to screen films for the multitudes. 

The details on the new corporatized industry underscore what might yet 
happen in Bollywood, that it too might follow the uninspiring destiny that 
Hollywood has claimed and become that abhorrent form of mass culture 
instrumental in the alienation of its audiences. But Bollywood has yet to 
succumb. The influx of new funds has not seen many results. Sony got 
burned after its venture in 2000 with Mission Kashmir (Vinod Chopra), 
which grossed only $590,000 in the U.S. box office. The Industrial Devel¬ 
opment Bank of India has more funds to loan than applicants, and its one 
“hit,” Mangal Pandey: The Rising (Ketan Mehta, 2005), appears nowhere 
in the top 200 list of box office grossers.‘“ Most film IPOs on the Bombay 
Stock Exchange are trading for paisas despite their initial buzz, even while 
the broader stock market sees double-digit increases. A report in the Wall 
Street Journal cautions that “investors might want to stick to buying cinema 
tickets rather than shares in the country’s moviemakers.” With its “opaque 
management practices and unclear, if not downright murky, deals for fi¬ 
nancing and distribution,” the industry is considered too “difficult” and 
“fragmented” to be understood by outside investors, be they Indian or not.'^^ 

Overall, the Bollywood industry remains a diffuse site of production 
with intimate if unsystematized ties to its audiences. Aditya Chopra made 
film history with DDLJ, the longest-mnning Hindi film at over 800 weeks, 
by making a film for his friends, scoring again with Bunty aur Babli (Bunty 
and Babli, 2005), a nmaway hit among small-town youth audiences whose 
fmstrations it affectionately portrayed. Meanwhile, Kabhi Khushi Kabhi 
Gham (KjG), made by Chopra’s childhood friend and colleague, Karan fo- 
har, is one of the most successful Hindi films to circulate in the United 
States and the UK. (fohar’s earlier film, the trendsetter Kuch Kuch Hota Hai 
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[Something happens, 1998], earned /1.75 million in the UK and $2.1 mil¬ 
lion in the United States; KjG almost doubled that amount in 2001.) How¬ 
ever, these films never enjoyed screenings for U.S. critics or distribution 
amongst U.S. audiences, so they never made it to the mainstream multi¬ 
plex at the mall. As one scholar documents, KjG created a “minor scandal” 
when “the film should have appeared within the top-10 box office in the 
United States on Variety’s lists for late 2001, but [it] was omitted because 
the [Variety] editors apparently couldn’t believe that an ‘unknown’ film was 
doing ‘house full’ business in American theatres (albeit those catering to 
Indo-American audiences).”"*^ The neglect of Hindi films by mainstream 
U.S. outlets has changed considerably in the last decade, and it is now com¬ 
monplace at the time of writing to encounter reviews of Hindi films in the 
New York Times on Fridays alongside the latest Brad Pitt or fames Bond 
release. 

Reviewing these statistics, it is evident that Bollywood’s presence is al¬ 
ready apparent in the United States even if its popularity seems largely a 
diasporic phenomenon.'*^ Its box office returns might appear small when 
compared to Hollywood’s on table 4.1, but they are in fact substantial in 
Bombay’s own terms when its lower production costs and purchasing price 
parity (PPP) are taken into account. These observations urge a renewed 
reckoning of Bollywood and Bollywood-themed imports into the United 
States. Might reviewing which films succeed over others render clarity over 
what imports travel better than others into U.S. markets.^ 


BOLLYLITE IN AMERICA 

The data on table 4.2 illuminate several points. First, of the five top¬ 
grossing Indian films in the U.S. market, those from the “real” Bollywood, 
made in Bombay in Hindi with locally grown directors, financing, produc- 
hon, and distribuhon, trail in the U.S. box office far behind the carefully 
deracinated versions that grossly copied its affects (thus, KjG’s $3.1 mil¬ 
lion in the United States in contrast to Monsoon Wedding’s $13.9 million).'*^ 
Second, returns in the U.S. box office notwithstanding, the three top¬ 
grossing Bombay-produced films in the U.S. market are in fact consider¬ 
able laggards among the 200 all-time top-grossing Bombay films (adjusted 
for inflation). In this pantheon, the trio on table 4.2 appear nowhere near 
the top. KjG is at #72, 3 Idiots at #33, with Don 2 entirely absent from the 
list at the time of writing. Meanwhile, seventeen of the top twenty all-time 
highest-grossing Hindi films through 2012 (adjusted for inflation) were 
made in the long 1970s, with the list including Sholay at #1, Amar Akbar 
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TABLE 4.2 The Five Top-Grossing Hindi Films in the United States 


FILM 


U.S. BOX OFFICE GROSS 


Monsoon Wedding (2001) 


$13.9 million 


Bride 


: and Prejudice {2004) 


$6.6 million 


3 Idiots (2009) 
Don 2 (2009) 
KjG (2001) 


$6.5 million 


$3.7 million 


S3.1 million 





Anthony (#5), Bobby (#6), Deewaar (#11), and Trishul (#12)."*® These two de¬ 
tails hint at a complex backstory about the nature of Bollywood’s hits that 
is worth scruhnizing. 

There is no doubt that the financial data that profile these films are 
highly suspect. The industry notoriously underreports its profits at every 
level to avoid tax liability, and the figures are rouhnely “adjusted” to account 
for this. Yet the stahstical corruphon is so widespread and widely acknowl¬ 
edged that the figures, however distorted, are the best index (in fact the only 
one) to profile the industry. They provide quantitative corroboration to the 
symbolic capital that specific films have accrued as evident from qualitative 
sources, which affirms the data’s general, if not particular, accuracy. 

The continued box office dominance of films from the 1970s underscores 
the influence that the decade and its products continue to have almost half 
a century later. Furthermore, in a marketplace dominated by the domestic 
box office, films that are top grossers in the United States flounder. 

It should be no surprise that films that are popular in one context may 
not be in another. Therefore, that a version of Bollywood I name Bolly¬ 
wood Lite—or Bollylite—sold better in the U.S. mulhplex than it did in 
India is not parhcularly unexpected. Bollylite’s specially charged confechon 
with sexual predation, expensive automobiles, and romance appears des¬ 
tined to cross borders with little obstacle, as Monsoon Wedding so success¬ 
fully demonstrated. In this context, the director Mira Nair called Monsoon 
Wedding “a Bollywood movie, made on my own terms.’”** The critical story, 
however, lies in the U.S. fortunes of the films listed in table 4.2 (such as 
KjG), which were produced and made in and for an Indian audience be¬ 
fore traveling West. Examining the success of these Bombay productions in 
U.S. theaters may explain something about the forms of Bollywood that can 
make the journey to the United States and find commercial success there. 
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Unfreighted of many of Bollywood’s familiar locational and cultural mark¬ 
ers, Bollylite is both leaner than its shaggy antecedents, and possibly lesser. 
The suffix “lite" gestures at least initially toward the pmning of a cultural 
brand in preparation for the U.S. market. Whether “lite" also comments on 
the substance in these films will become clearer shortly. 

K 3 G 

The U.S. success of a film such as KjG has often been explained by its ex¬ 
traordinary production savvy, which can hold its own against just about any 
Hollywood export. Packaged for theatrical release and video sales with slick 
advertising and catchy bylines that circulated on the internet, the film is 
subtitled in more languages spoken outside the Subcontinent than within, 
including French, German, Spanish, Arabic, Dutch, Malay, Japanese, and 
Hebrew. Its content reveals a skillful command over style, fashion, editing, 
color, and makeup to render it visually current with global trends if not 
fully coherent. KjG’s non-resident Indians (NRIs) with their Armani suits, 
designer saris, and flashy gemstones provide a relentless spectacle of an au 
courant consumer utopia unfettered by taste or modesty to become one of 
the highest-grossing Bombay exports in the U.S. box office.'*^ “Bollywood” 
in form, this film departs markedly from earlier blockbusters in its system¬ 
atic embrace of the material world. Produced at a moment when the new 
financial instruments and technological innovations described earlier en¬ 
abled the enhancement of the Bombay industry, Bollylite films illuminate 
a cinema in which new technology and financial priorities have penetrated 
and become the inner logic of everyday life. No film better elaborates the 
idea of Bollylite than Karan fohar’s KjG. 

Dubbed “The Indian Family" in France and Germany, KjG paired reign¬ 
ing screen star Shah Rulch Khan with Amitabh Bachchan in a reprise of 
their blockbuster pairing from Mohabattein (Lovers, Aditya Ghopra, 2000). 
Inhabihng a Delhi house curiously identical to Baron Ferdinand de Roth¬ 
schild’s Waddesdon Manor in Oxfordshire, this Indian family consists of 
a stern industrialist father, played by Amitabh Bachchan, a successful cor¬ 
porate son, played by Shah Rukh Khan, and a bevy of doting and devoted 
wives alternating saccharine smiles and domestic piety as if their lives de¬ 
pended on it. The remark is not in vain: their lives did depend on diligent 
devotion to something Gorey Greekmur has wryly called industrial strength 
patriarchy. The son crosses the father by marrying a woman of his choice; 
the father disowns the son, who leaves India for London where he makes 
easy millions at an unspecified job where he can leisurely get to work by 
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lunchtime; the two eventually remeet in a British shopping mall and tear¬ 
fully reconcile after a decade-long estrangement. 

It is no coincidence that labor is invisible in KjG: it tends to be that way 
in most Bollylite films that showcase wealth in an effort to capture the at¬ 
tention of the aspiring classes."** What is visible in this film is surplus capi¬ 
tal, repeated over and over again in the lavish display of name-brand luxury. 
That the estranged father and son can reconcile, not in the family home in 
Delhi but in that special emporium of consumption, the mall, is an irony 
unremarked upon in this connection, for Bollylite has little time for such 
narrative subtleties. 

In KjG, the logic of the marketplace replaces all human relations, 
even filial piety. Whereas the mother cuddles her son in the prayer room 
at home, the father reserves parental cuddling for his place of worship, 
namely, a well-appointed suite in his corporate headquarters where he 
emotionally hands his family (i.e., his business) to his heir (see fig. 4.14). 
The son reaches his father’s stature not by his moral integrity (in keeping 
his word to the woman he loves) but by the acquisition of millions, which 
makes them equals by the end of the film. The father punishes the son’s 
breach to family honor not so much by cutting family ties, but by cutting 
him from his share of the family corporation. The exile the son chooses is 
not to remove himself from his father, but to find economic opportrmities 
to best his parent’s. While in London yearning for the paternal embrace, 
the son reverentially places a giant photo of his parents above his house¬ 
hold gods, specifically, a giant state-of-the-art fiat panel television (fig. 4.9). 

“It’s all about loving your parents,” claimed the publicity banner 
(fig. 4.10) for a film in which that love finds its best mediation in models 
learned from the media and television that the fiat panel displays. Media is 
the message here, and it could not be more severed from substance. 

Larded with patriotism stirred by the indiscriminate playing of all three 
of India’s patriotic anthems, the son’s diasporic family gets teary-eyed long¬ 
ing for “home” all the while impervious to the transformations that “home” 
is undergoing as a consequence of the market values they usher into it. The 
concepts of family, duty, and nation exist largely in relation to the market 
in the film. Economic liberalization and its aftermath provided new capital 
and social impulses that KjG exploits in its treatment of the familiar trope 
of family melodrama. As the scholar Meheli Sen observes, in the 1990s 
“Bollywood fashioned a new family to articulate the nation’s vicissitudes.’”*’ 
In this “new” family, both tradition and patriarchy are skillfully retrofitted 
within the logic of the market and made to reinforce the market’s priorities. 
The refurbished “family” is an extension of the corporation, supported by 
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" It’s all about loving your parents " 



FIGURES 4.9 AND 4.10 The immigrant home in London, where “it’s all about loving your par¬ 
ents”—and your stuff (KjG, 2001 ). 
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mergers (marriages) that extend the corporate entity. Boardroom protocols 
dictate kinship alliances. Infractions within the family—such as the son’s 
refusal to marry a woman of his father’s choice—lead to ejection from the 
boardroom and the family, as the son’s exile in KjG underscores. 

Anchored to a fantasy of “tradition” comprised of consumer goods and 
massive mansions, KjG provides a special form of comfort to salve the nos¬ 
talgia of India’s prosperous diasporic elite. Money, love, and family become 
interchangeable: having the first generates the others, or some simulacrum 
thereof The prayer room has given way for the mall, the family for the 
television. Cinema’s self- critique of media made famous in Douglas Sirk’s 
All That Heaven Allows (1955)—with fane Wyman’s despair blankly reflected 
off the new television set meant to assuage a loneliness that only the forbid¬ 
den Rock Hudson can fulfill—has gone the way of irony in fohar’s Bollylite 
exemplaire. 

These remarks underscore the superficiality of a hit that even its director 
has since called “candy floss.The earlier gulf between a film’s manifest 
and latent content evident so consistently in blockbusters such as Bobby has 
largely disappeared. KjG’s conservative social values and misogyny are ren¬ 
dered attractive by the visual glitz of its production. Form is content in Bolly¬ 
lite, and the two are seamlessly packaged to slide by an onerous demand for 
value. Paradoxically, the forms in which Bollylite travels to the West shear 
its politics and social critique but preserve its formal features. Thus, if KjG 
is a reliable indicator, there is more dance, not less in it; more melodrama, 
not less; more family, not more individuality. Rather than diluting form, 
Bollylite concentrates it. What it dilutes are political and social substance. 
What you see is what you get in this new kind of blockbuster that played so 
well to the diasporic crowd at the U.S. multiplex. The multiplex’s smaller 
screens were warmly justified in India on the grounds that they enabled 
smaller Aims to prosper: those made on smaller budgets, with smaller 
stars, for a smaller audience—such as indie Aims (sometimes called hatke) 
that have prospered in this new screening opportunity. But Bollylite’s offer¬ 
ings have equally prospered in the multiplex, with their large production 
budgets and scale balanced by a considerable diminishment in subtlety and 
substance. The exigencies that dominate the thousand-seat theaters still op¬ 
erating in most parts of India mean that Aim producers still have to entice 
a variety of viewers in order to expect predictable returns. Smaller screens 
both in India and elsewhere remove some of that urgency. They offer the 
promise of more diverse fare, but at the cost of a fully diverse audience. The 
outcome is a diminished cinema and product, as KjG demonstrates. 

It would be too simple to claim that multiplexes create vapid fare. But 
the changing economics of the Bombay Aim industry, with new forms of 
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financing, new business models, new investors, new distribution networks, 
and new corporate ownership of exhibition spaces is certainly having an ef¬ 
fect on the industry’s products. In 2002 an optimistic entrepreneur exulted 
at the “latent demand for destination entertainment” in the country.The 
rise of the multiplex alongside India’s new shopping malls gave new pur¬ 
pose to brand identities. The cinema spun a visual fantasy that the mall 
then delivered in the commodities it purveyed. The two became what the 
writer Ratna Bhushan calls “synergistic retail partners,” both hedging risks 
on their investment. Should the film not deliver a purchasing fantasy, the 
mall and the film both flop in this sort of relahonship. To avoid that out¬ 
come, one multiplex executive insisted, “we will backward integrate into 
film distribution and subsequently into film production. That will evolve 
as a general industry trend. How plausible that relationship might be for 
the long term remains to be seen.^^ 

Products like K^G point to one possible outcome of the new relation¬ 
ship. There is no evidence available of backward integration in producing 
this film, but there is every evidence that its content collaborates well with 
the consumer values of the new post-liberalizahon economy both in India 
and in the United States. K^G’s success as a top-grossing Hindi film in the 
U.S. says as much about the particular film’s ability to travel as the condi- 
hons under which that journey is possible. While the considerable industry 
muscle of fohar’s company, Dharma Produchons, got the director permis¬ 
sion to shoot lavish dance sequences in Leicester Square and even at the 
venerable British Museum, none of that gave KjG the symbolic (or even 
box office) capital that Sholay and Awara continue to enjoy in the decades 
since their release. 

I do not for a moment mean to suggest that blockbusters of the earlier 
period did not contain their own commodity fantasies. Both Awara and 
Sholay are centrally about the quest for stability that comes with financial 
security. When Veeru asks fai in Sholay about settling down in Ramgarh, 
it is fully evident that the migrant laborer can only dream of acquiring a 
home because the cash to purchase it has finally come into sight. In Awara, 
the quest for financial stability is layered with the search for paternity and 
the social integration it affords. Yet the fiduciary objects are not ends in 
themselves as the luxury goodies in KjG are. Virtually all the protagonist’s 
exploits in Awara involve getting things for the women in his life that his 
biological father has withheld from them. In these earlier films, commodi¬ 
ties, economic stability, and the market are means to an end far bigger than 
the sum of the parts. At the same time, the parts are subject to critique for 
obstmcting individual agency and social decency. Thus, when Raj in Awara 
attempts to reform from a life of crime, his exploitation in the hands of 
a local factory owner is critiqued as well as the poverty that criminalizes 
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him in the first place. Neither the commodity nor the market of which it is 
part is fully embraced in these films, even while both are being eventually 
mastered by protagonists as different as Raj and Veeru. In Bollylite, to the 
contrary, the market is the end, and mastering it is the happy ending that 
arrives in a mirage of goodies meant to fill a void that must not be named. 

As India’s economic liberalization program concludes its third de¬ 
cade and the distance between it and the West shrinks, the earlier clashes 
with modernity have now become full-fledged warfare. If Raj Kapoor’s 
Awara showed the clash between three generations and three economic 
orders (the feudal class of landed property, the professionalized post- 
Independence elite that sprang from the squirearchy, and the “new” class 
represented by the tramp; see figs. 4.11-4.13), the clash these days is be¬ 
tween two generations (father and son in KjG), inhabiting the same eco¬ 
nomic order (fig. 4.14). 

The earlier critiques of a market-dominated logic, the insistence on sep¬ 
arating economic wealth from social worth that was so keenly detailed in 



FIGURE 4.11 Prithviraj Kapoor as landowner in Awara (1951). 
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FIGURE 4.12 Prithviraj Kapoor as judge in Awara (1951). 


Kapoor’s films of the 1950s and that persisted in Hrishikesh Mukherjee’s 
1970s comedies of the middle classes and Manmohan Desai’s blockbusters 
for the masses have largely disappeared.^'* The subalterns and their stmg- 
gles have no place even in Bollylite’s hairline margins. Bollylite’s issue is 
no longer making it (“it” being financial security, social posihon, commu¬ 
nity integration): those things are given, if we believe Bollylite’s tales of the 
fabulously wealthy. The real issue now is being it: “it" being the good Indian 
who has evaded any conflict from succumbing to the pleasures of material 







FIGURE 4.13 Raj Kapoor as tramp in Awara (1951). 



FIGURE 4.14 Amitabh Bachchan and Shah Rukh Khan in KjG (2001). 
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TABLE 4.3 Bollywood VS. Bollylite 


DOMINANT FEATURES 

BOLLYWOOD 

BOLLYLITE 

Family 

dislocated, incomplete, 
truncated 

entrenched, extended, 
established 

Social space 

city, slum 

home 

Economic order 

in transition 

stable 

Social mobility is 

and raison d’etre 

irrelevant to plot 

Conflict and/or violence occurs 

between classes 

within family 

National identity conveyed by 

struggles widiin 
and for the public 

struggles and anguish 
within the individual 

Cinematic meaning resides 

manifest content 

content largely eliminated 


desire in the climate of economic liberalization and Westernization. In this 
regard, Monsoon Wedding may not be as different from K^G as its box office 
returns in the United States might anticipate, even as both are profoundly 
dissimilar from the cinema christened Bollywood and detailed in the first 
section of this chapter. 

Table 4.3 gathers some of the most striking differences between a cin¬ 
ema of substance and one of image conveyed in the terms Bollywood and 
Bollylite, respectively. For Bollywood to travel to the U.S. multiplex, it needs 
to be shorn of its substance, its contradictions, and its coherence. Indian 
modernity in the new iteration is one that carries a sacrosanct tradition 
untouched, unmodernized, and unexamined with it. 

The table is indicative rather than prescriptive. It condenses the analytic 
arguments of this chapter in an effort to sharpen an understanding of a cin¬ 
ema at a moment of transition as that cinema crosses its Rubicon—or the 
Mississippi. One could immediately think of exceptions: Bollywood films 
such as DDLJ with many of Bollylite’s formal characteristics, or Bollylite 
films such as Hum Aapke Main Kaun? with numerous typically Bollywood 
features. Both sorts clearly proliferate and coexist. Table 4.3 highlights a 
set of dominant features of the cinemas that I differentiate into the forms 
Bollywood and Bollylite. These are by no means the only features that char¬ 
acterize the differences between the two. They simply happen to be most 
marked in this analysis. The seepage of features across the two cinemas 
is to be expected. Bollylite owes its identity and origin to Bollywood and 
adeptly borrows from it when it can, even as it brutally rmfreights itself of 
matter deemed too heavy for its global travels. Thus, the clarity of formal 
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features as outlined in table 4.3 is not perfectly reflected in this fecund in¬ 
dustry, nor should the difficulty with taxonomic precision necessarily obvi¬ 
ate the larger argument in table 4.3. 

In the end, the real question may not be so much whether Bollywood 
travels to the United States as Bollywood’s travels in multiplex circuits 
both in the U.S. and in India. The Indian multiplex phenomenon indexes 
a larger transformation of a booming globalized economy and its domestic 
social changes. For some observers, this “new” Indian world resembles the 
United States in more ways than one, with a markedly alienated and depo- 
liticized relationship between culture and consumption. Social capital is in 
decline in this world; commodity capital appears in some quarters to have 
taken its place. In such an environment, where the NRI and the wannabe 
NRI are such visible players. Aims such as K3G have considerable appeal. 
K^G’s travels gesture toward the proliferation of a set of values that coexists 
with those that Bollywood purveyed in the post-Independence period and 
that Farrulch Dhondy observed a quarter century ago. 

Bollywood, however, has yet to disappear as the success of hits such as 
DDLJ and Bunty aur Babli attest. For now, it coexists with Bollylite. Both 
products in this iteration serve as compensatory narratives in all senses 
of the term. The greater India’s embrace of modernity, the firmer its step 
into the dance of global capital, the stronger the likelihood of Bollylite’s 
proliferation. But that proliferation remains destined for the multiplex, and 
its fortunes tied to a form that even today plays to a minority of the twelve 
million a day who go the movies in India. KPMG’s 2012 industry report 
(Digital Dawn: The Metamorphosis Begins) observed the multiplexes’ “dismal 
footfall over weekdays” and cautioned: “High property prices and recent re¬ 
cessionary conditions have slowed the expansion of malls and correspond¬ 
ing footfall growth which has directly affected the growth of multiplexes” 
(KPMG 2012:65). 

At a moment where a little over 1,000 (or approximately 8 percent) of 
India’s 14,000 cinema screens are multiplex, large-capacity single screens 
still dominate with their content devoted to capturing the largest audience 
possible (see KPMG 2011:61; 2012:64). With twelve screens per million peo¬ 
ple in India (or approximately one screen for every 83,000 people), going 
to the movies is a crowded undertaking.^® The malltiplex has done much to 
ease the gentry into more comfortable seats, and Bollylite’s offerings have 
helped further anesthetize their sensibilities from civic engagement. The 
political and social responsiveness that dominates Bollywood have become 
economic farces in Bollylite’s offerings. If Bollywood, exemplified by the 
cinema of Raj Kapoor and blockbusters such as Deewaar, captured national 
fantasies to bring everyone along rather than alienating one section from 
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another, Bollylite’s offerings erase whole sections of the public altogether. 
Its India is scrubbed clean of labor and poverty. KjG’s Chandni Chowk 
comes in soothing pastels without open drains or germ-infused chutneys. 
Its Delhi mansions look awfully like English country houses, the weather is 
always amenable, and perilous Delhi buses are replaced by sleek private he¬ 
licopters that deliver Shah Rulch BChan home in time for a party to celebrate 
his father’s most recent corporate takeover. 

But the India of slums coexists alongside its high-rises. This is the India 
that Slumdog Millionaire insists on recalling when it opens with another 
screen god, Amitabh Bachchan, descending from another helicopter by 
a garbage heap. The film retrieves Bollywood’s core plot and reminds its 
viewers of the nation that inspired the state and the cinema that sustained 
it. Bollywood is always the story of slumdogs who become millionaires, of 
men of multiple faiths who make it in a flawed secular democracy, of move¬ 
ments from innocence to experience, of the hero who gets the girl and his 
pawned honesty medal, and of protagonists who conquer the metropolis 
and their lesser selves. As India changes, the cinema does as well—to an 
extent. It remains national, if increasingly less nationalist. 

Above all, the cinema named Bollywood remains insistently a form of 
critique and renewal. Through the long 1970s that critique was directed at 
a political horizon that seemed to have failed its cihzens. With economic 
liberalizahon, as several hundred million people entered the middle classes 
and beyond, the object of critique moved from the political back to the so¬ 
cial and the economic. Raj Kapoor’s Shree 420 comes to an end when a 
group of con artists desperately chase a bag of money that eventually bursts 
and dooms them. The scene is oddly prescient of what occurs today in an 
India eager to integrate more completely into global capitalism. The bag of 
money has now come “home," and everyone has a shot at getting it. Many 
do. However, the money brings little solace—either to the Raichand family 
estranged in London in K3G, or to Salim Malik, Jamal’s brother in Slumdog 
Millionaire, who is shot in a bathtub full of rupee notes. Bollywood, and the 
forms that honor it, allow one to see that. 

The United States proclaims its mulhplexes break even with 10 percent 
occupancy. With such figures, one has little to fear that the multiplex will 
transform a cinematic form that has kept billions rapt across the last cen¬ 
tury. Bollywood may not travel to the U.S. multiplex; but Bollylite will, and 
it will likely prosper there. And one day it may even awaken its audience 
for the real thing. 


EPILOGUE 


ANTHEM FOR A NEW INDIA 


B ollywood has it rough in the new millennium. The 
cinema competes in a dense entertainment ecosystem that in¬ 
cludes television, print, the internet, radio, cricket, social me¬ 
dia, and gaming, all nimbly delivering content skillfully niched to consum¬ 
ers. In 2013 the Indian film industry of which Bollywood is a part came 
third in revenues behind television and print.^ Meanwhile, as the previous 
chapter detailed, the influx of capital into the newly recognized industry 
in the millennium failed to deliver the anticipated hits. In a 2012 indus¬ 
try report commissioned by the Federation of Indian Chambers of Com¬ 
merce and Industry (FICCI), the consulting firm KPMG cautiously names 
the year a moment of “Digital Dawn" (the title of the report). Bollywood’s 
A-list producers, Yash Chopra and Karan fohar (who coauthored the re¬ 
port’s foreword), remark on the “mixed fortrmes’’ and “hyper competition" 
that India’s media and entertainment industry faces. Any certitudes on 
what audiences “wanted" seem up for grabs in this new dawn, they con¬ 
clude.^ Anil Arjun, the CEO of Reliance Media Works, one of the largest cor¬ 
porate entities to enter Indian film, observes that “films which are termed 
‘Mass’ .. . and expected to do well in Tier 2 and 3 locations have also done 
extremely well in urban centers with Tier 1 audiences.... Alternatively, the 
urban centric stories . . . which were traditionally targeted towards metro 
audiences have done extremely well in smaller centers." Arjun’s remark 
illuminates a cinema whose audiences create its fortunes largely on their 
own, apparently ignoring the corporate interests that manage distribution 
and screening by establishing “tiered" markets. Notwithstanding predic¬ 
tions, films defy their destined tiers and routinely reach audiences outside 
them. Observing this trend, Siddharth Roy Kapur, CEO of UTV Mohon 
Pictures (an Indian subsidiary of the Walt Disney Company), offers: “such 
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cinema works at [the] box office provided it guarantees entertainment to 
the audience.”^ 

Neither Arjun nor Kapur addresses how cinema works at the box of¬ 
fice or what entertainment it guarantees to its audiences. In a document 
invested in quantifying the industry and reporhng on outcomes not pro¬ 
cesses, KPMG’s report relegates content to the general category “entertain¬ 
ment,” leaving the substance of the cinema absent from discussion. In 
KPMG’s 2013 report, film’s revenues behind other media such as television 
and print are explained by market fragmentation. Here as well, content is 
largely ignored, even when the industry’s main stakeholders ponder ways 
to reach a broader audience: “The vision set out for the sector, of engaging 
communities, entails reaching out and understanding multiple segments, 
creating greater connect, and leveraging this connect to influence for the 
greater social good.’”* At a moment when distribution, exhibition, and mar¬ 
kets are being exhaustively analyzed, when single-screen theaters are being 
refurbished for digital screening, when the multiplex is expanding verti¬ 
cally to provide luxury entertainment at the hitherto unimagined cost of 
INR 1,000 a ticket (approximately $20) and downwards to Nukkad theaters 
{literally, corner theaters) with tickets priced at INR 15, or 30 cents,^ the 
industry underscores its seriousness about “reaching multiple segments” 
absent a recognihon of content’s central role in “creat[ing] greater connect” 
and “infiuence[ing] the greater social good.” 

Bollylite’s strategies from the early years of the twenty-first century to 
focus on well-heeled viewers by purveying content and exhibition targeted 
to gentrifying tastes seem to be nearing a conclusive demise. Niche pro¬ 
duction and marketing still prevail, but without providing the returns that 
make them worthwhile. The multiplex boom documented in the previous 
chapter continues, but not quite in the form anticipated a decade ago when 
it was regarded as auguring the single screen’s death. At the time of writ¬ 
ing, single screens continue to bring in box office revenues, and industry 
figures document that “in reality, the per show revenue of the single screen 
is higher than that of multiplex[es],” which are now obliged to program 
broadly popular fare such as World Gup cricket matches to offset declining 
feature film revenues from the distracted middle- and upper-middle-class 
viewer.^ As chains like Nukkad take off, a version of the single screen is 
being reborn for lower- and lower-middle-class viewers in previously under¬ 
served regions.^ The masses, such data underscore, are getting content and 
exhibition venues much as they did in the previous century. Moreover, as 
content destined for one tier crosses over to others, the margins are closer 
to the mainstream than their designation implies. 

Goncluding a book about Bollywood as public fantasy when both 
Bollywood and public fantasy remain present has challenges, but also op- 
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portunities. Bollywood’s India focuses on the content in the cinema and out¬ 
lines a set of preoccupations that characterize the cinema called Bollywood. 
As some of the procedures within the cinema have changed, as its financ¬ 
ing, production, distribution, and exhibition are transformed, as the rela¬ 
tion between the cinema and its audiences imdergoes shifts in a media en¬ 
vironment dominated by the internet and the opportunity for on-demand 
viewing, the cinema’s social responsiveness has persisted even when the 
subjects of response are different today than they were in previous decades. 

This Epilogue sketches Bollywood’s persistence in what some claim to 
be a “New” India. It outlines the cinema’s skillful retrofitting of novelty 
in remarks framed around two recent blockbusters, Lage Raho Munnabhai 
(2006) and 3 Idiots (2009). Rather than being full-scale critical analyses of 
these films, the remarks are illustrative of trends in recent cinema and are 
applicable to other blockbusters as well. The Epilogue concludes by offer¬ 
ing areas of further research in a rapidly transforming environment. 


Bollywood is thriving in spirit and substance in the current moment. The 
cinema’s continued ambition to reach the widest audience in the present 
media environment echoes aspirahons from the decades immediately 
following Independence when it confronted a different set of challenges. 
During that moment, as this book details, the industry had little state 
support, infrastmcture and exhibition were cottage industries, studios 
were in decline, notwithstanding which the cinema secured audiences 
across regions and classes and kept them there for almost half a century. A 
large reason it did so resides in the content of particular blockbusters that 
captured the public fantasies of the day in an enduring cocktail of stories, 
stars, music, and tropes. 

This study identifies social responsiveness as the defining feature of the 
cinema named Bollywood and shows how Bollywood’s appeal lies in its 
ability to capture audiences by addressing dispersed apprehensions and 
aspirations. The content of the cinema—its narrahves, their treatment, 
the constellahon of tropes, and their mise-en-scenes—^became features 
that conveyed cultural capital upon Bollywood’s blockbusters that made, 
remade, and unmade “India." Ideas about “India” were a central preoc¬ 
cupation of the cinema, and the cinema nimbly evolved to address them. 

With the onset of economic liberalization in the 1990s, India’s economic 
and social landscape changed. More people joined the middle classes in the 
decade following economic liberalization in 1991 than they did in the four 
decades following Independence in 1947.® The gentrification of the social 
order ushered a gentrificahon in the cinema as well. The influx of capital 
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from new corporate partners in the millennium ushered global ambitions 
that have led some to claim the cinema of the post-iggos as the cinema 
of global capital addressed to those who aspire to it.'’ What gets lost in the 
bland summary is the unevenness of neoliberalism’s economic and social 
processes that occurred fitfully and sporadically across the past quarter cen¬ 
tury, leaving large swathes untouched or unfairly touched by liberalization’s 
boimty in India. The social tensions of the 1970s have persisted in kind if 
not degree alongside other tensions introduced by the neoliberal economy. 
The cinema continues to address these anxieties frontally in blockbusters 
that, like those of the preceding decades, travel widely, reaching the frag¬ 
mented market lamented in the KPMG media industry reports. 

Cinema remains a key player in India’s public culture despite lagging 
behind television and print in revenues. Much of cinema’s content gets 
another run on television and the internet. Its blockbusters continue to ad¬ 
dress the anxieties of the moment. If the state is no longer the sole object 
of critique, its institutions are. Rather than the police and judiciary being 
singled out as they were in films such as Ab Dilli Dur Nahin (1957), Shree 
420 (1955), Sholay (1975), Deewaar (1975), and Shakti (1982), other inshtu- 
hons such as the education system, healthcare, the media, and the labor 
market come under scrutiny alongside corruption, land grabs, terrorism, 
organized crime, social shgmas, and what some identify as the “new” In¬ 
dian family. In its responsiveness to the idea of “India,” Bollywood today 
remains consistent with its past from the 1970s, even as its treatment and 
emphases have inevitably evolved, occasionally borrowing from the proce¬ 
dures identified with Bollylite as detailed in the previous chapter. 

Blockbusters such as Lage Raho Munnabhai (Keep at it, Munnbhai, 
2006) and 3 Idiots (2009), both directed by Rajkumar Hirani and produced 
by Vinod Chopra, skillfully manage corporate interests (inserted in lengthy 
opening slides that preface both films) and the media (the theme of Lage 
Raho) in works that radically critique the nature of new wealth in twenty- 
first-century India. Unlike the tortured Vijay from Deewaar who roves Bom¬ 
bay as a solitary fixer for the criminal underworld, Lage Raho features the 
affable gangster, Munna, in the company of his loyal sidekick. Circuit, who 
calls him Bhai (brother) and is always nearby, even when Munna has his 
morning tryst over the airwaves with the radio jockey, fhanvi. Where Dee- 
waahs dark violence is visually paired with its somber colors and claustro¬ 
phobic cinematography, Lage Raho’s violence is coated in cheerful South 
Beach hues accompanied by a kinetic camera. When Mimna discovers 
fhanvi’s devotion to Gandhian principles, he rushes to acquire them as 
well, eventually hallucinating that M. K. Gandhi himself is standing and 
speaking by his side. 




Lage Raho’s latent critique of ruthless land grabs obliges Munna to 
make choices between accumulating kinship (the woman of his dreams) 
or capital (from his criminal activities). His transformation from being 
street muscle to hosting a live radio call-in talk show in which he espouses 
a version of Gandhi’s nonviolent philosophy that he delivers in Mumbai 
gangster argot spawned crihcal detractors who found the film’s resoluhon 
superficial and distrachng from the crises it identifies.“ Notwithstanding 
Lage Raho’s manifest protests over the consumerism and the superficiality 
of Mumbai’s yuppies, youth prevail in the film over the aged; violence, or 
its threats, prevails over Gandhian nonviolence: and humor, music, and 
Munna’s hallucinations of the nation’s great soul cheerfully accept quite 
a bit of chicanery. Munna’s fusion of selected Gandhian philosophy with 
gangster efficiencies fixes quite a few problems. It enables rapprochements 
between Munna and fhanvi, and between parents and children; it publicly 
exposes a corrupt astrologer; and it reforms the rapacious land developer 
threatening Mimna and fhanvi, transformations all achieved by Munna’s 
earnest radio broadcasts, or his (and Gircuit’s) weapons. 

The crihcal insistence that Lage Raho is not serious or serious enough 
misses the point of both film and Bollywood. The density of M. K. Gandhi’s 
philosophy, its idiosyncratic nature, and its rambling arhculahons do not 
lend themselves easily to film of any kind, much less to popular cinema.^ 
For a man whose image appears on Indian mpee notes of every denomina¬ 
tion, whose name appears on a street in virtually every Indian city, whose 
image graces interiors in most public institutions, Gandhi is curiously ab¬ 
sent from popular culture. For the scholar Ashis Nandy, “Gandhian values 
are more like a potentiality incompatible with both classical and some as¬ 
pects of the popular and can appeal to these sectors only under specific con¬ 
ditions.”^^ Lage Raho’s revival of the Mahatma gives him a second inning, 
and the figure has to appear as hallucination, a shadow of Gandhi’s “real” 
self that was incomprehensible even to those who knew him.” 

The Gandhi that script writers Rajkumar Hirani and Abhijat foshi fab¬ 
ricate in the Bollywood blockbuster is a device, much as Nehru was in Raj 
Kapoor’s films, a figure both borrowed and abstracted from history. Bolly¬ 
wood’s Gandhi provides not a tutorial on the author of Hind Swaraj (1909) 
but a tutorial on modern citizenship. Surrounded by forces immune to de¬ 
cency, the desperate citizen of post-liberalization India learns to conduct 
his own version of passive resistance by offering his imderwear to a corrupt 
pension officer demanding a bribe. The public self-humiliation works, and 
the pensioner rapidly receives his pension. 

Such is Bollywood’s version of Gandhi’s message, not espousing nonvio¬ 
lence, per se, but providing appropriate weapons for the weak. For scholars 
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such as Nandy, Gandhi’s appearance in Lage Raho offers a reminder to a 
new generation that “someone in this very country dared to experiment 
with another kind of politics, defying the academic and bureaucratic can¬ 
ons and, while this other politics might be taboo in the high culture of 
the Indian state, it shll makes sense to millions in the world."^'* Nandy’s 
accoimt of Lage Raho places Gandhi as the engine of critique, rather than 
the cinema of Bollywood, as this study does. Likewise, others remarking on 
Lage Raho observe the blockbuster’s inevitable refashioning of the histori¬ 
cal figure, missing perhaps that the film is not about Gandhi. Lage Raho is 
about Mimna—and India. 

The figures of Gandhi and Munna become ways to address an India 
entirely alien to the Mahatma—and itself Gonfronting a moment when 
the state, corporate interests, global ambition, and outsize greed collabo¬ 
rate on massive land grabs that remove inconvenient residents from prized 
real estate by any means possible, Gandhi’s methods against the colonial 
state from the previous century are remade, this time to address the en¬ 
emy within. The arrival of this Gandhi—of any Gandhi—in popular film 
absorbs attenhon away from the conflicts the figure putahvely addresses. 
Thus, Lage Raho’s detractors reference the film’s contradictions and inac¬ 
curacies over the biographical record, rather than its depichon of practices 
convulsing many parts of India caught in the often destmchve vortex of 
neoliberal development. 

Like Bollywood’s blockbusters from past decades that form the core of 
this study, contemporary blockbusters such as Lage Raho continue to play 
a role in addressing public fantasies, without necessarily redressing them. 
Lage Raho has no “solution" to offer in the battles against real estate devel¬ 
opers. Its comic depiction of passive resistance barely hides the brutality in¬ 
dicted on an aged schoolteacher who has to beg for his pension. However, 
alongside Lage Raho’s skillful cinematography, which renders Mumbai a 
convivial media utopia, the film’s pitch-perfect casting and toe-tapping mu¬ 
sic also deftly convey a mthless India where a home for senior cihzens can 
be razed for its valuable land on a bureaucrahc technicality, where a son 
exiles his inconveniently ageing parent, and where the only choice available 
is a wallet or a bullet as Luclcy, the real estate developer, offers his victims. 

Land grabs, which are Lage Raho’s core conflict, have long been present 
in Bollywood as Shree 420 (1955), Deewaar (1975), and Trishul (1978), among 
others in the present study, reveal. However, in the earlier blockbusters, 
land was grabbed jdr and by the working and middle classes—as Raj tried 
to do in Shree 420 or as Vijay and his developer father attempted in Trishul. 
In today’s India, on the other hand, land is grabbed _/rom the middle and 
working classes, as Lage Raho underscores with Lucky’s efforts to claim the 
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senior residence for a high-rise. No one and nothing are safe in the greedy 
neoliberal race.^^ Bollywood’s articulation of this violence and the cinema’s 
representation of its widespread practice, much like the cinema’s articula¬ 
tion of gendered violence in films such as Bobby (chapter 4), underscore 
the form’s engagement with and as public culture. Lage Raho’s manifest 
visual and aural pleasures sugarcoat its more sinister latent content, much 
as Bollywood’s blockbusters from the past half century did for the anxieties 
of the day. 

Across the decades of this study, Bollywood’s blockbusters have con¬ 
ducted a dialogue over the idea of “India,” recognizing that cleavage rather 
than coherence is its dominant topos. In recent blockbusters, the social 
embrace of what the anthropologist Ron Inden called “commercial utopia” 
(characteristic of films from the early moment of economic liberalization in 
the mid-1990s) is balanced in the cinema with caution over liberalization’s 
social costs.Thus, the extraordinary wealth of a Lamborghini-sporting Raj 
in DDLJ (1995) is considerably tempered a decade and a half later. The 
2009 blockbuster 3 Idiots opens with a successful engineer gloating over a 
photo of his Lamborghini and swimming pool in Silicon Valley, sneering 
that a long-desired meeting with a reclusive Indian inventor, Phunsulch 
Wangdu, will propel him to imimaginable wealth. “Look at me, and look 
at you idiots!” he boasts to his former engineering college classmates. The 
film closes with Phunsukh Wangdu being none other than the Silicon Val¬ 
ley engineer’s one-time college nemesis, an inventor who checked out dur¬ 
ing the rush for global gold for a more rewarding alternative far outside the 
corridors of soul-destroying corporate labor. The Lamborghini and private 
plane that featured so flamboyantly in DDLJ give way to solar-powered ve¬ 
hicles and bicycle-powered washers in Wangdu’s social utopia, which con¬ 
cludes 3 Idiots. Bollywood refocuses the novelist Chetan Bhagat’s reform- 
of-Indian-education novel. Five Point Someone (2004), into a wider critique 
of neoliberal social values that priorihze economic wealth over individual 
worth, objects over subjects. 

3 Idiots’s exuberant conclusion has dissenters from India’s neoliberal 
dream convene in a border zone resembling an ashram. There, a woman 
who fled a loveless trophy marriage, an engineer who tossed a career to 
pursue a calling, and the reclusive inventor-tumed-teacher stage a romance 
to counter the aspirational world of Lamborghinis that now grovels before 
them. The film concludes in Ladakh, a state on India’s political borders 
far outside its metropolises and their hubs of economic production. The 
“idiots” in the film have to rove all over India in a Volvo (a brand associated 
with a country fabled for its “Third Way”) in search of it. When they finally 
arrive and find Wangdu, they discover a place both within and without. 
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an alternative to and a reminder of the “India" that should be but is not. 
The entrepreneurial zeal that takes India’s engineers to Silicon Valley is 
refashioned in Wangdu’s borderland “ashram” where young inventors pro¬ 
pose human and bio-power solutions to address India’s needs, not Silicon 
Valley’s. Lambdas replace Lamborghinis in Wangdu’s “Ladalch,” where 
everybody is equal, educated, and has electricity. If all this sounds some¬ 
what “Gandhian,” it is, recalling Gandhi’s Sabarmati Ashram with its social 
experiments in equality and entrepreneurship. Of course, somewhat typi¬ 
cally, Bollywood’s Wangdu is rich, far richer than Sabarmah’s, capable of 
buying out the Silicon Valley braggart. 

Meanwhile, in a series of political films that contend with the threats 
of global terror and the state’s feeble responses to it, Bollywood stages the 
ideals of India more directly. In the thriller, A Wednesday (Neeraj Pandey, 
2008), the call against a hamstrung state apparatus is delivered by a lone 
vigilante who holds Bombay captive while he executes four men responsi¬ 
ble for masterminding a decade of terror on the citizens of India. The vigi¬ 
lante’s critique of the state and its defunct due processes is so persuasive 
that it has to be exprmged from official records and can only be recalled in 
the twilight memories of a rehred police commissioner who finds himself 
rmable to confront or arrest the vigilante. In Kahaani (Story, Sujoy Ghosh, 
2012), an India that has turned against itself in the form of a rogue double 
agent who drops chemical weapons in a subway car can only speak from 
the grave, leaving its future stillborn. The film’s female detective insists 
on speaking to a dead man whose child she pretends to carry, articulat¬ 
ing the direness of a political identity whose past and future are largely 
inconceivable. 


These concluding remarks about the socially responsive and engaged 
popular cinema named Bollywood reveal both similarities and differences 
across the decades of this study and usher directions for future research. 
In India’s present media ecology, the travel of films across carefully tiered 
and niched markets is also accompanied by the arrival of new forms that 
include indies, fanvids (fan videos), and local productions, all enabled 
by inexpensive technology and new media platforms for production, 
distribution, and exhibition. Beyond the notion of Bollywood, the very 
concept of “blockbuster" now needs to account not just for films that break 
national records as those in this study have. As Hindi cinema moves into 
the new millennium, the concept of “blockbusters” that guided the present 
study may need to be reconsidered to include films that sustain local 
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records and regional capital in claiming the popular (thus, blockbusters 
with the emphasis on “block" as a smaller unit than current). If Bollywood 
today is being remade elsewhere as some are beginning to suggest, future 
scholarship will need to contend with Bollywood’s legacies and afterlives 
outside the mainstream and beyond the prism of the 1970s, as Bollywood’s 
India pursues. 

Above all, the industry’s own bafflement over its product and processes 
as captured in KPMG’s reports underscores this study’s core claims. Nar- 
rahve and content dominate in the cinema; produchon and distribuhon 
practices play a smaller part in determining the overall product. In India’s 
evolving public culture, the stories in the cinema and their forms of appeal 
play the major role in finding and preserving audiences, a detail evidently 
overlooked by the corporate moguls and A-list producers who collaborated 
on the KPMG reports. What some name India’s global self is engaged and 
refuted in this cinema across the decades. The diaspora that once was the 
global self in Bollylite hits (see chapter 4) is now reconstituted, even re¬ 
buffed, in the more recent iteration, as blockbusters such as 3 Idiots adum¬ 
brate. Globalization in the present cinema is often regarded as a means to 
an end, rather than a deshnation in itself. 

Rather than narrowing the notion of “India,” Bollywood’s blockbusters 
continue to expand it, remaining the site where versions of the nahon are 
played out and retrieved. As long as the cinema engages with public fan¬ 
tasies of the day, there will continue to be a Bollywood, even if one day it 
migrates from Bombay. 



NOTES 


PREFACE: THE SOCIAL WORK OF CINEMA 

Bunny Reuben, “An Open Letter to Raj Kapoor,” Star and Style, April 30,1971,10. Chap¬ 
ter 2 further addresses Raj Kapoor and his funk in Chembur following the failure of 
Mera Nam Joker. 
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In 1938, to celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of Indian film, M. K. Gandhi was asked 
for a message to congratulate the film Industry, to which his secretary responded as 
above, noting: “As a rule, Gandhi gives messages only on rare occasions—and these 
only for causes whose virtue is ever undoubtful.” From Dipali, June 16,1939, as quoted 
in Erik Barnouw and S. Krishnaswamy, Indian Film, iiynG'}. 

Interviewed a decade earlier (in 1927) by the Indian Ginematograph Gommittee, 
Gandhi primly voiced his objections to the cinema: “Even if I was so minded, I should 
be unfit to answer your questionnaire, as I have never been to a cinema. But even to an 
outsider, the evil that it has done and is doing is patent. The good, if it has done any at 
aU, remains to be proved.” Indian Ginematograph Gommittee, 1927-28, v. 3 (Galcutta: 
Govt, of India Central Publishing Branch), p. 56, as quoted in Rachel Dwyer, “The Case 
of the Missing Mahatma: Gandhi and the Hindi Ginema,” Public Culture 23.2 (20u): 
349. Dwyer notes that Gandhi only saw part of one feature film during his lifetime, Vijay 
Bhatt’s devotional Ram Rajya (1943). Prime Minister Nehru meanwhile took an active 
interest in Indian film, dashing off letters on official stationary to filmmakers whom he 
personally admired, cultivating others such as Raj Kapoor, and serving, on occasion, as 
unofficial consultant to films such as Mehboob Khan’s Mother India (1957), to which he 
advised adding more songs and shooting a new beginning to celebrate industrial India 
besides the rural. Ghapter 2 develops these themes. 

Raj Kapoor as recorded in Siddharth Kak’s documentary, Raj Kapoor Lives (Bombay: 
Cinema Vision, 1987). 
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13. It is remarkable how little scholarship there is on the Emergency in contrast, for ex¬ 
ample, to the aftermath of Mrs. Gandhi’s assassination in 1984 or the destruction of 
the Babri Mosque in December 1992. Until recently, those interested in studying the 
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Emergency had to turn to fiction (which added to the mythology of the period). Salman 
Rushdie’s Midnight's Children (1981) has a dark chapter on it called “Midnight”; and 
Rohinton Mistry’s novel, A Fine Balance (1995), is more centrally focused on the period. 
Nayantara Sahgal’s Rich Like Us (1985) is set during the Emergency, but it focuses on a 
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(The wall, Yash Ghopra, 1975; chap. 3), and Roti Kapda aur Makaan (Food clothing and 
housing, Manoj Kumar, 1974). In contrast to Bollywood, the New Ginema of the 1970s 
that addressed political topics of the day more frontally “appears, in hindsight, rela¬ 
tively marginal” contends Ashish Rajadhyaksha in “The Indian Emergency: Aesthetics 
of State Gontrol,” Indian Cinema in the Time of Celluloid: From Bollywood to the Emer¬ 
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India’s poor and working families by pursuing conspicuous excesses of the rich. In 
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and producer had the choice over stars, music, movement, but little else. “Prakash 
Mehra ... Ukes to tell a story, not to disturb the frame.... Yashji always zooms, for every 

shot_Movement means a lot to him,” noted Bachchan of the directors of, respectively, 

Zanjeer and Deewaar (as recorded in Rachel Dwyer, Yash Chopra: Fifty Years in Indian 
Cinema, 98.) Recalling Deewaar, director Yash Chopra observed: “That was one script 
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and screenplay where you didn’t have to delete anything after making, it was such— 
such a perfect script. We didn’t do anything [to it]” (as recorded in Dwyer, ibid., p. too). 

Both Bachchan and Shashi Kapoor concur, the latter in a 2003 interview with the 
author. Bachchan, in particular, held the writer’s words sacred: “He never messes with a 
writer’s lines,” recalled Yash Chopra of his star. “[Bachchan’s] maxim being if the writer 
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them would alter the mood and the message of the film” (as recorded in Bhawana So- 
maaya, Amitabh Bachchan: The Legend, 123). 

11. According to “International Business Overview Standard,” Trishul ranks #25 among 
Hindi film’s worldwide all-time grossers adjusted for inflation, while Deewaar comes in 
at #23 (see ibos.network.com/asp/actualalltimes.asp; accessed June 2013). If returns just 
for the decade are reviewed, the rankings are higher, and the same source has Trishul at 
#8 and Deewaar at #7 (see ibos.network.com/topgrosserbyyear.asp.^/year-ngy; accessed 
June 2013). In contrast, BoxOfficeIndia.com, another industry source, provides returns 
by decade, according to which Deewaar’s earnings place it at #11 and Trishul’s at #15 (see 
www.boxofficeindia.com/showProd.php?itemCat-n24&catName-FMTk3MCOxOTc5, 
[accessed November 17, 2010]). 

12. Other differences across the films: in Deewaar, the father’s ideals absent him from his 
family; in Trishul, his ambitions absent him from his son but keep him at the center of 
the family; and in Shakti, the father’s ideals preserve him in the family and exile the 
son from it. Mothers are central in all three, but in Deewaar the mother is vengeful and 
prevails till the end; in Trishul she is vengeful but dies so her son can achieve a happy 
end; and in Shakti she is portrayed as a gentle figure seeking compromises that eventu¬ 
ally kill her, a fate in which her son joins her. Infanticide, or its threat, plays a role in all 
three: in Deewaar, it disrupts the family altogether; in Trishul, where the threat is headed 
off, the family reconstitutes itself in a happy unit; and in Shakti, infanticide is a sacrifice 
that is tragic but necessary to assure the stability of a now-truncated family and the 

13. Sigmund Freud, “Family Romances” (1909), in vol. 9 of The Standard Edition of the Com¬ 
plete Psychological Works of Sigmund Freud, trans. and ed. James Strachey, 238-39. 

14. Madhava Prasad, among others such as Jyotika Virdi (2003) and Sumita Chakravarty 
(1993), provides a genealogy in which Hindi cinema through the 1960s is character¬ 
ized by a focus on the family structure that Prasad names “the feudal family romance” 
(Prasad 1998:64). For Prasad, the term simply refers to a story in which the ideology 
of the family is central. In contrast, my usage of the term develops Freud’s, and I use 
the upper case throughout to signal the technical (vs. colloquial) referent (see Prasad 
1998:30-31). 

The concept of Family Romance has been used in other ways as well. Some scholars 
such as the historian Lynn Hunt see the family as the unconscious unit underlying 
national politics and thus use the concept of Family Romance to understand differ¬ 
ent models of the family that underwrote revolutionary politics in eighteenth-century 
France. Others such as the political theorist Franqoise Verges consider the family as 
a myth imposed by colonial rulers for manufacturing consent, as Verges shows in the 
case of France in Reunion. Both scholars focus on the family (which provides the unit 
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of analysis for broader social and political events) rather than the romance, and both see 
the Family Romance as a mechanism deployed by authorities for manufacturing con¬ 
sent among subjects. In contrast to Hunt and Verges, I regard the Family Romance as a 
mechanism fabricated by subjects for evading consent to authority. See Hunt, The Family 
Romance of the French Revolution, and Verges, Monsters and Revolutionaries. 

15. The historian Vinay Lai regards Ravi’s locution of ownership as the “voice of patriarchy” 
in which Ravi has become the “reincarnated husband.” In contrast, my analysis reveals 
a patriarchy that is overtaken by the castrating figure of Maa, who has ambushed its tra¬ 
ditional authority. Ravi represents the intrusion of the state onto the family: he is neither 
the husband Maa married (Anandbabu), nor the husband she chose (Vijay). Unlike both 
males marked (literally and figuratively) by the ideals by which they Uve, Ravi is a figure 
marked exclusively by ideology. AU his actions require the instruction and sanction of 
others and the grandiloquence of rhetoric that issues from “Mere pas Maa hain.” See 
Lai, “The Impossibility of the Outsider in the Modern Hindi Film,” in Ashis Nandy, ed.. 
The Secret Politics of Our Desires: Innocence, Culpability, and Indian Popular Cinema, 241. 

16. The specifics of India’s economic turbtilence in the 1960s and 1970s were to have con¬ 
sequences not just on the fives of its citizens but also on the Hindi film industry more 
broadly, a point noted by Madhava Prasad (1998), Rajadhyaksha (2009), and usefully 
detailed by Valentina Vitali. Prasad and Vitali propose that the “rise” of Bachchan occurs 
as a consequence of transformations wrought by Mrs. Gandhi’s rollback of economic 
liberalization and the ensuing urgency to locate capital for film production. As Vitali 
documents: “Larger amounts of money were thus wrapped around those narrative in¬ 
gredients that proved to sell at the lower end of the market, including and above aU ac¬ 
tion. . . . Over less than four years, the combination of these selling points .. . led to the 
landmark action films of Amitabh Bachchan.” See Vitali, Hindi Action Cinema, 203. 

17. There is a twist to the story of gold and India. In July 1991, India ptilled itself back from 
the brink of defaidt by transferring—^literally—47 tons of gold to the Bank of England 
as surety in order to secure credit on the world market. The desperate situation—and 
the gold that staved off disaster—inaugurated a policy of economic liberalization that 
soon brought about astonishing economic growth that has (almost) wiped out the des¬ 
titution of the igyos. For a dramatic account of what the gold transfer enabled, see Ajit 
Balakrishnan, “India’s IT Industry: The End of the Begirming,” in Social Research 78.1 
(Spring 2ou): 1-20 (in a Special Issue titled India's World, ed. Arjim Appadurai). 

18. As recorded in Deepa Gahlot, “Look Back in Anger,” Cinema in India 3.12 (1992): 53. 

19. The “India is Indira” slogan was developed by Dev Kant Baruah, an Assamese politician 
and Indira Gandhi loyalist who was president of the Indian National Gongress during 
the Emergency. Many thanks to Mrinialini Pande and Kumud Pant for providing this 
detail. The scholar Rosie Thomas reproduces the 1985 election poster in “Sanctity and 
Scandal,” her classic 1989 essay on Mother India. Special thanks to her and to the pho¬ 
tographer Behroze Gandhy for its use. 

20. Harleen Singh’s comments to an early version of this chapter spawned the associa¬ 
tions that led to these insights on Indira Gandhi and Maa. In Midnight’s Children (1981), 
Salman Rushdie memorialized the Emergency as the partictdar nightmare of midnight, 
creating a devouring mother, the Widow, who sets up special torture factories to crush 
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her children and prevent them from reproducing. “Test- and hysterectomized, the chil¬ 
dren of midnight were denied the possibility of reproducing themselves ... but that was 
only a side-effect, because they were truly extraordinary doctors, and they drained us 
of more that that: hope, too, was excised, and I don’t know how it was done.” Rushdie, 
Midnight's Children, 523. 

21. See A. K. Ramanujan, “The Indian Oedipus,” in The Collected Essays of A. K. Ramanujan, 
ed. Vinay Dharwadker, 394. Javed Akhtar arguably claims that “in our country we don’t 
have a strong tradition of bonding between father and son anyway” (as recorded in 
Kabir, Talking Films, 24). 

22. Figures provided from ibosnetwork.com, “Biggest Grossers of AU Time (adjusted for 
inflation),” ibosnetwork.com/asp/actualalltime.asp (accessed June 2013). 

23. Javed Akhtar mentions a key detail about Trishul: “The first time we [ever] revised a 
script was for Trishul.” See interview recorded in Nasreen Munni Kabir, Talking Films, 
56. It was a script, moreover, that Akhtar and Salim Khan wrote with Yash Chopra at 
their side, though Akhtar would not elaborate on what aspects of Trishul’s script or its 
tone Chopra shaped. Following its box office success in Flindi, Trishul was remade in 
Tamil as Mr. Bharath (dir. S. P. Muthuraman), starring Rajnikanth, its new title under¬ 
scoring the film’s claim to a symbolic national culture (Bharat). 

24. The scriptwriter Salim Khan was the son of an Indore police officer, which might partly 
explain the depiction of semi-benevolent police patriarchs in SaUm-Javed films such as 
Shakti (and, above all, Sholay). 
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1. In 1988 when he died, the front pages of major Soviet newspapers carried lengthy obitu¬ 
aries of Raj Kapoor. A few years previously, one observer of the Soviet Union had re¬ 
marked: “Anyone who has visited the Soviet Union, either its European or Asian wings, 
will confirm that it has three Indian heroes: Jawaharlal Nehru, Indira Gandhi, and Raj 
Kapoor, although not necessarily in that order. Probably the reverse.” From A. Malik, 
“Who’s the Flero of the Soviet Union?,” The Statesman (August 25,1985), as quoted in 
Wimal Dissanayake and Malti Sahai, Raj Kapoor’s Films: Harmony of Discourses, 19. 

In China at about the same time, the novelist Vikram Seth unexpectedly received 
a forbidden travel pass to Tibet because he was Indian, and the local police chief in a 
remote province thought Hindi films in general and Kapoor’s Awara (1951) in particular 
provided recognizance enough for Seth’s intentions. Seth records the anecdote in From 
Heaven Lake, a book of his travels to Tibet that came about from his familiarity with 
Awara. 

2. The popularity of Hindi films around the globe has been analyzed in a number of stud¬ 
ies, including a special issue of South Asian Popular Culture 4.2 (2006), titled “Indian 
Cinema Abroad: Historiography of Transnational Exchanges,” guest edited by Dimitris 
Eleftheriotis and Dina lordanova. See also Sangita Copal and Sujata Moorti, eds.. Global 
Bollywood: Travels of Hindi Song and Dance; Sudha Rajagopalan, Indian Films in Soviet 
Cinema: The Culture of Movie-Going After Stalin; and Anjali Gera Roy and Chua Beng 
Huat, eds.. Travels of Bollywood Cinema: From Bombay to LA. 
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3. For statistics on Slumdog’s circulation, see www.thenumbers.com/movies/2008/ 
SLUMD.php. 

4. The transformative presence of Bollywood in a global frame has been explored in Ra- 
minder Kaur and Ajay J. Sinha, eds., Bollyworld: Popular Indian Cinema through a Trans¬ 
national Lens', also Anandam Kavoori and Aswin Punathambekar, eds., Global Bollywood; 
and Rajinder Dudrah, Bollywood Travels: Culture, Diaspora and Border Crossings in Popu¬ 
lar Hindi Cinema. 

5. The story of Bollywood’s travels to the West has a UK dimension to it as well: in 2002, 
Andrew Lloyd Webber’s Bollywood-inspired musical, Bombay Dreams, opened in Lon¬ 
don’s West End. Madame Tussaud’s unveiled a wax figure of Amitabh Bachchan, voted 
the greatest star on stage or screen in a 2000 BBC Millennial poll in which Bachchan 
beat out Laurence Olivier (#2) and Charles Chaplin (#3) for the honor. (Tamil cinema’s 
Govinda made #10, following Marilyn Monroe at #9. See http://news.bbc.co.uk/hi/ 
english/static/events/millennium/jun/winner.stm [accessed May 10, 2006].) 

Main Street and K Street were close behind these trends: in 2002, Selfridges ran a 
BoUywood-themed shopping month in their flagship store on Oxford Street, and when 
Webber’s musical was set to arrive on Broadway, his first preview performance was for 
George W. Bush at a dinner the U.S. president hosted for Queen Elizabeth during a 
2003 state visit to London. See Lawrence Gelder, “Arts Briefing,’’ New York Times, No¬ 
vember 20, 2003, C2. 

6. Monsoon Wedding’s “foreign’’ (i.e., non-U.S.) gross was $16.9 million with a worldwide 
box office of $30.7 million; Bride and Prejudice’s “foreign’’ gross was $18.5 million for a 
worldwide box office of $25 million. More on these films follows later in the chapter. See 
www.boxofficemojo.com/movies/?id=monsoonwedding.htm; and www.boxofficemojo 
.com/movies/?id=brideandprejudice.htm (accessed October 3, 2006). 

7. M. Madhava Prasad, “This Thing Galled Bollywood,’’ Seminar 525 (May 2003): 3. 

8. It remains an important exercise to date when precisely the cinema of Bombay embraced 
excess as its constitutive mode. Raj Kapoor’s dream sequence in Awara, for instance, is 
visually and cinematicaUy spectacular, but its connection to the plot and to the charac¬ 
ters is indisputable. One might say the same for Kapoor’s 1964 hit, Sangam, with its 
long interlude in London, Venice, and Paris that is consistent with the plot (the couple 
are on their honeymoon) but is not necessary to advance it. By the 1970s, hits such as 
Amur Akbar Anthony (1977) and Don (1978) dispense with linearity and, with it, most vi¬ 
sual unities. In some ways, these narrative disruptions and their extravagant expression 
are regarded as the “Bollywood” element, though again, when one could date their suf 
fusion in the industry remains an exciting project. On the origins of the term Bollywood 
and the tensions around its usage, see Prasad, “This Thing Called Bollywood.” 

9. Bollywood does not include the films produced in other Indian languages, notably 
Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam, and Kannada that together comprise over 60 percent of In¬ 
dia’s annual film production, though these cinemas remain largely regional phenomena 
without Bombay’s transnational reach. The question of language is hardly an issue: 
Bombay’s films have traveled unsubtitled and undubbed in all reaches of India and 
many parts of the world; the same cannot be said even for Tamil or Telugu films whose 
vast popularity remains largely local. Exceptions such as Rajnikanth’s Muthu (1995) and 
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Enthiran (The robot, 2010) are just that and have yet to characterize the reach of their 
wider industry. On Hindi cinema’s “national” reach, see Ashish Rajadhyaksha, “The 
‘Bollywoodization’ of the Indian Cinema: Cultural Nationalism in a Global Arena,” In- 
ter-Asia Cultural Studies 4.1 (2003): 25-39. 

10. Farrukh Dhondy, “Keeping Faith: Indian Film and Its World.” Dcedalus 115.4 (Fall 1985): 
131. Ashis Nandy made a similar argument over a decade later in his introduction to The 
Secret Politics of Our Desires, 11. 

11. Ashis Nandy, “The Supermarket of Dreams,” The Illustrated Weekly of India, March 16- 
22,1986, 48. 

12. The Kannada director Girish Karnad observed: “What saved the Indian fdm industry 
and made it invulnerable to Hollywood were the songs and dances. Hollywood could 
not match or beat them.” Interview with the author. May 27, 2003, Nehru Center, 
London. 

13. Data on Hollywood’s worldwide grosses come from “International Business Overview 
Standard”: see http://ibosnetwork.com/aso.actualalltime_worldwide (accessed June 
2013). 

14. Raj Kapoor, as quoted in Ritu Nanda, Raj Kapoor: His Life and his Films, 81. Kapoor 
records a slightly different version of the memory in the Siddharth Kak documentary, 
Raj Kapoor Lives (Bombay: Cinema Vision, 1987). Archie and Riverdale High influenced 
other Hindi blockbusters such as Kuch Kuch Hota Hai (Something happens, Karan Jo- 
har, 1998). As Sharmishta Roy, the Aim’s art director, recalls of the look of the film: “It 
was meant to be an Archie comic. It was meant to be Riverdale High . . . because that 
was my briefing. I was told, ‘It’s Riverdale High.’ It’s not an ordinary college.” As re¬ 
corded in an interview with Tejaswini Ganti in Producing Bollywood, 104. 

15. Kapoor recalls his first meeting with a teenage Nargis in which she answered the door 
with hands covered in batter that she wiped across her hair. The scene is reenacted in 
Raja’s first meeting with Bobby, and the reminiscence is recorded in Siddharth Kak’s 
documentary, Raj Kapoor Lives. 

16. Scholarship by the historian Veena Talwar Oldenburg on the phenomenon of “dowry 
deaths” characterizes this form of gender violence as murder. “Bride burning ... is 
murder, culpable on social, cultural, and legal grounds, executed privately, and often 
disguised as an accident or a suicide. Burning a wife is, perhaps, even more appalling 
than poisoning, drowning, strangling, shooting, or bludgeoning her, but it is patently 
chosen for the forensic advantage it has over the other methods” (xi). See Oldenburg, 
Dowry Murder: The Imperial Origins of a Cultural Crime. 

17. Why Bombay was able to succeed over other Indian cinemas such as those from Cal¬ 
cutta, Madras, or Hyderabad remains a crucial question that few have been able to ad¬ 
dress adequately. The city itself might be one response, but from the outset motion 
pictures in India thrived in numerous cities, including Calcutta, Madras, and Lahore, 
among others. Bombay pulled talent from other regional film industries, but that tal¬ 
ent also on occasion remained regional, as the Kannada and Tamil stories recount. La¬ 
hore’s demise as a center for Pakistani film production is often blamed on the Partition, 
though that does not fidly explain how Pakistan has become a thriving producer of seri¬ 
als televised on global cable, while its film industry relies on bootleg Bombay imports 
screened in decaying theaters. 
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18. See Rajagopalan, Indian Films in Soviet Cinema, 163,164. Alongside public responses to 
Bollywood, the cinema’s mythologization in the Soviet underground is equally notable. 
Alexandr Solzhenitsyn’s Cancer Ward (1968) includes a revealing exchange when Zoya, 
the nurse, begins singing “Awara hun” from Kapoor’s Awara. 

Oleg’s face instantly clouded. “No, don’t! Not that song, Zoya, please ...’’ 

“It’s from 'The Tramp,”’ she said. “Haven’t you see it?” 

“Yes, I have.” 

“Isn’t it a wonderful movie? I saw it twice.” (In fact, she’d seen it four times, but she 

didn’t quite Uke to admit it.) 

What follows is Oleg Kostoglotov’s denunciation of life in Soviet Russia, cast as a 
critique of Awara, with the conclusion: “They are only too happy to kick a man when 
he’s down, and then they have the nerve to wrap themselves up in a cloak of romanti¬ 
cism, while we help them create a legend, and even their songs are sometimes sung on 
the screen.” Notable about this particular exchange is not just Oleg’s denunciation of 
Awara but his use of Awara’s socialist themes (scripted by the Communist playwright 
K. A. Abbas) in order to denounce Soviet policies. From Alexandr Solzhenitsyn, The 
Cancer Ward, trans. Nicholas Bethell and David F. Burg, 170, as quoted in Gayatri Chat- 
terjee, Awara, 133-35. 

19. Brian Larkin, “Bollywood Comes to Nigeria,” Samar 8 (Winter/Spring 1997). As repro¬ 
duced in www.samarmagazine.org/archive/article.php?id=2i. 
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another 120 countries. 
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$14 million), and Ra.One (Anubhav Sinha, 2011, $27 million). Each of these “most ex¬ 
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U.S. box office, according to Box Office Mojo (boxofficemojo.com; accessed June 2013). 
See also table 4.2. 
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a sixth, overseas. Given the size of territories, distributors purchase rights for an entire 
territory and sell off subsidiary rights to smaller sections within. The sale of distribution 
rights funds a film’s production and occurs at the very early stages of development. 
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30. See Amit S. Rai, “On the Malltiplex Mutagen in India,” in Untimely Bollywood, 133-78. 

31. Eather Dominic Emmanuel, spokesman for the Archdiocese of Delhi and producer of 
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“Hooray for Bollywood,” in U.S. Catholic, November 2005, 5. 

32. Kaveri Bamzai and Sandeep Unnithan, “Show Business,” India Today International, 
January 24, 2003, 48. 
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40. See box office returns tabulated by ibosnetwork.com (accessed June 2013). 
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ences,” Wall Street Journal (Eastern Edition), December 6, 2005, Ci. 
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Bollywood’s New Fathers,” in Rini Bhattacharya Mehta and Rajeshwari V. Pandhirip- 
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1. See data compiled in KPMG-FICCI, The Stage Is Set, Indian Media and Entertainment 
Report (2014), 3. Television continues to lead media in India with revenues in 2013 of INR 
417 billion; film comes third (behind TV and print) in revenues at INR 125 billion. KPMG- 
FICCI's 2013 report observes, “India is an outlier country where print is still a growth mar¬ 
ket” (see The Power of a Billion: Realizing the Indian Dream, Indian Media and Entertain¬ 
ment Report [2013], 10). While the data on film include cinema in all languages, the report 
is dominated by products coming out of Bombay, with fleeting references to the Tamil and 
Telugu film industries (which each generally produce more films than Bombay). 

2. Yash Chopra, Karan Johar, and Jehil Thakkar, “Eoreword,” KPMG-FICCI, Digital Dawn: 
The Metamorphosis Begins, Indian Media and Entertainment Report (2012). Chopra and 
Johar served as 2012 Chair of the FICCI Media and Entertainment Committee and Co- 
Chair of FICCI Frames, respectively, and the emphasis on Bollywood themes through¬ 
out the report reflects the industry’s still dominant place in the media ecology. (In 2013 
and 2014, Ramesh Sippy took over Yash Chopra’s chair duties.) 
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ence” (^). 

10. See S. Ganesh, “Lage Raho Munnabhai; History as Earce,” Economic and Political Weekly 
41.41 (October 14-20, 2006), 4317-19. 

11. The fdm scholar Rachel Dwyer insists that “the specific melodramatic mode and re¬ 
quirements of the Hindi film are not well suited to the character of Gandhi.” See Dwyer, 
“The Case of the Missing Mahatma,” Public Culture 23:2 (2011): 370. Earlier in the es¬ 
say, Dwyer observes of Lage Raho: “Although Gandhi is back, it is not the historical 
Gandhi, a challenging and difficult figure urging the abandonment of consumerism, 
but a Gandhi of India’s new middle classes” (Dwyer 353). Other critics, following Ashis 
Nandy’s work on Gandhi, catalog Nandy’s four Gandhis and conclude, as Arunabhava 
Ghosh and Tapan Babu do, that Lage Raho’s “Gandhigiri is perhaps closer to the fourth 
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culture.” See Ghosh and Babu, “Lage Raho Munnabhai: Unraveling Brand ‘Gandhigiri,’ ” 
Economic and Political Weekly 41.51 (December 23-29, 2006): 5225-26. 
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of Politics in India,” South Asian Popular Culture 5.2 (October 2007): 167. Dwyer’s essay, 
“The Case of the Missing Mahatma,” documents Gandhi’s absence in popidar cinema 
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13. Ashis Nandy recounts Gandhi’s last lonely days when “Let Gandhi Die” was commonly 
heard around his last fast and, according to Nandy, “his mail usually brought a large 
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number of abusive letters. The attendance in his daily prayer meetings was dwindling, 
and most of those who came, some say, came ritually.” Threats of assassination were 
known but ignored by a state largely tired of the man. See Nandy, “The Lure of‘Normal’ 
Politics,” 174 passim. 

14. Ibid., 175. 

15. In Vikram Chandra’s novella, “Artha” (1997), a fabled wrestling teacher of the old school 
blames Bombay’s frequent riots on the unrelenting demand for land that is inconve¬ 
niently occupied by long-term residents. “Do you know, when I first opened this akhara 
here, forty years ago, this was all an open maidan} . .. Now everything is built up. Even 
this land they want. . . . Perhaps next time there is trouble in the city. I’ll find all this 
gone, burnt down” (203). Later, the teacher connects the city’s “imrest” to agitations ma¬ 
nipulated by the criminal underworld for the purposes of grabbing land for developers: 
“The big fellows, aU they’re good for is scaring people. Destroying houses and huts and 
slums. Clearing land. If anyone dies, they die—it’s incidental.” See Vikram Chandra, 
“Artha,” in Love and Longing in Bombay, 210. 

16. See Inden, “Transnational Class, Erotic Arcadia, and Commercial Utopia in Hindi 
Films,” in Brosius and Butcher, eds.. Image Journeys, 41-68. 

17. Bollywood remains the name for a cinema that however clumsily captures a wide(r) 
swathe of audience share than its producers predict, as the KPMG reports in note 1 of 
this chapter further imderscore. It is also the name for the cinema that inspires wide¬ 
spread imitations. A discussion of the cinema’s own references to its past would need to 
address the A-list blockbuster, Om Shanti Om (Farah Khan, 2007), in which the 1970s 
are not so much remade as reincarnated as a site of possibility that must be exhumed 
from a grave with the help of specters and spectacle. The sociologist Rajinder Dudrah 
observes the many remakes of 1970s Bollywood blockbusters in the 2000s and identi¬ 
fies them as an effort to rescript millennial history in a new way. Developing Elizabeth 
Guffey’s work on retro, Dudrah names the remakes “retro Bollywood,” which express 
both a “longing for the past with a suspicion of the new and current.” See Rajinder Du¬ 
drah, “The Retro Noughties: 1970s Hindi Films in 2000s Bollywood Cinema” in Joshi 
and Dudrah, eds.. The igyos and Its Legacies in India's Cinemas, 102. 

Among recent low-budget remakes of 1970’s Bollywood blockbusters, films such as 
Malegaon he Sholay (Malegaon’s Sholay, Nasir Shaikh, 2000), made and circulating in 
Malegaon, a poverty-stricken town outside Mumbai, reveal local experiments in produc¬ 
tion that enjoy passionate if narrow circulation and audiences. See the documentary. 
Supermen of Malegaon (Faiza Ahmad Khan, 2008) depicting the Malegaon phenomenon. 


FILMOGRAPHY 


Unless otherwise noted, all titles below were viewed on DVD in the version 
listed. Titles marked with an asterisk are treated at length in the study. 


*3 Idiots. Dir. Rajkumar Hirani. Eros Entertainment, 2009. 

*A Wednesday. Dir. Neeraj Pandey. MoserBaer, 2008. 

Aag [Eire]. Dir. Raj Kapoor. Yash Raj Eilms, 1948. 

Aaj ka Atjun [Today’s Arjun]. Dir. K. C. Bokadia. B. M. B. Pictures, 1990. 

*Ab Dilli Dur Nahin [Delhi is not far now]. Dir. Amar Kumar. Yash Raj Films, 1957. 

Aisa Kyon Hota Hai? [Why does it happen like this?]. Dir. Ajay Kanchan. Vishesh Films, 2006. 
All That Heaven Allows. Dir. Douglas Sirk. Criterion, 1955. 

* Amar Akbar Anthony. Dir. Manmohan Desai. DEI Entertainment, 1977. 

Andha Kanoon [Blind justice]. Dir. T. Rama Rao. Eagle DVDs, 1983. 

Around the World in Eight Dollars. Dir. S. Pachhi. P.S. Pictures, 1967. 

Aurat [Woman]. Dir. Mehboob Khan. National Studios, 1940. Film. 

*Att’ara [The vagabond]. Dir. Raj Kapoor. Yash Raj Films, 1951. 

Barsaat [Rain]. Dir. Raj Kapoor. Yash Raj Films, 1949. 

* Bobby. Dir. Raj Kapoor. Yash Raj Films, 1973. 

Bombay. Dir. Mani Ratnam. Eros Entertainment, 1995. 

Bride and Prejudice. Dir. Gurinder Chadha. Pathe Pictures, 2004. Film. 

Bunty aur Babli [Bunty and Babli]. Dir. Aditya Chopra. Yash Raj Films, 2005. 

Chalte Chalte [As we walk]. Dir. Aziz Mirza. Eros Entertainment, 2003. 

Chaudhvin ka Chand [Moon of the 14th day]. Dir. Mohammed Sadiq. Eros Entertainment, 

*Deewaar [The wall]. Dir. Yash Chopra. Eros Entertainment, 1975. 

Devdas. Dir. Sanjay Leela Bhansali. Eros Entertainment, 2002. 

Dil Se [From the heart]. Dir. Mani Ratnam. Eros Entertainment, 1998. 
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Dilwale Dulhaniya le Jayenge [DDLJ, The man with the heart gets the bride]. Dir. Aditya Cho¬ 
pra. Yash Raj Films, 1995. 

Don. Dir. Chandra Barot. Bollywood Entertainment, 1978. 

Don 2. Dir. Farhan Akhtar. Excel Entertainment, 20U. 

East Is East. Dir. Damien O'Donnell. Miramax, 1999. 

Ghajini. Dir. A. R. Murugadoss. Reliance BigPictures, 2008. 

Guru. Dir. Mani Ratnam. Eros Entertainment, 2007. 

Hum Aapke Main Kaun? [Who am I to you?]. Dir. Sooraj Barjatya. Eros Entertainment, 1994. 
Inquilab [Revolution]. Dir. T. Rama Rao. Eagle DVDs, 1984. 

Jai Santoshi Maa [Hail, Goddess Santoshi]. Dir. Vijay Sharma. Baba Traders, 1975. 

Kabhi Alvida Naa Kehna [Never say goodbye]. Dir. Karan Johar. Yash Raj Films, 2006. 

*Kahhi Khushi Kabhi Gham [KjG; Sometimes happy, sometimes sad]. Dir. Karan Johar. Yash 

*Kahaani [Story]. Dir. Sujoy Ghosh. Shemaroo, 2012. 

Kal Ho Naa Ho [Tomorrow may not be]. Dir. Nikhil Advani. Yash Raj Films, 2003. 

Kissa Kursi Ka [The story of a chair]. Dir. Amrit Nahata. No distributor, 1977. 

Kuch Kuch Hota Hai [Something happens]. Dir. Karan Johar. Yash Raj Films, 1998. 

*Lage Raho Munnabhai [Keep at it, Munnabhaij. Dir. Rajkumar Hirani. Eros Entertainment, 

Malegaon fee Sholay [Malegaon’s Sholay]. Dir. Nasir Shaikh. 2000. 

Mangal Pandey: The Rising. Dir. Ketan Mehta. Eros Entertainment, 2005. 

Mera Nam Joker [My name is Joker]. Dir. Raj Kapoor. Yash Raj Films, 1971. 

Mission Kashmir. Dir. Vidhu Vinod Chopra. Eros Entertainment, 2000. 

Mohabattein [Lovers]. Dir. Aditya Chopra. Yash Raj Films, 2000. 

*Monsoon Wedding. Dir. Mira Nair. IFC Productions, 2001. 

’-Mother India. Dir. Mehboob Khan. Eros Entertainment, 1957. 

Mr. and Mrs. 1955. Dir. Guru Dutt. Yash Raj Films, 1955. 

Mukti Chai [Cry for freedom]. Dir. Utpalendu Chakraborty, 1977, 

Om Shanti Om. Dir. Farah Khan. Eros Entertainment, 2007. 

Pakeeza [The pure one]. Dir. Kamal Amrohi. Shemaroo, 1971. 

Pyaasa [The thirsty one]. Dir. Guru Dutt. Yash Raj Films, 1957. 

Ra.One. Dir. Anubhav Sinha. Eros Entertainment, 2011. 

*RaJ Kapoor Lives. Dir. Siddharth Kak. Films Division, 1987. 

Ram Ram Gangaram. Dir. Dada Kondke. Dada Kondke Productions, 1977. 

Ram Teri Ganga Maili [Ram, your Ganges is dirty]. Dir. Raj Kapoor. Yash Raj Films, 1985. 

Rang de Basanti [Color it saffron]. Dir. Rakeysh Omprakash Mehra. UTV, 2006. 

Roti Kapda aur Makaan [Food clothing and housing]. Dir. Manoj Kumar. VIP Films, 1974. 
Samay [When time strikes]. Dir. Robby Grewal. Spark Entertainment, 2003. 

•'Sangam [Umon]. Dir. Raj Kapoor. Yash Raj Eilms, 1964. 

Satya [Truth]. Dir. Ram Gopal Verma. Eros Entertainment, 1998. 

*Shakti [Power]. Dir. Ramesh Sippy. Shemaroo, 1982. 

*Sholay [Embers]. Dir. Ramesh Sippy. Eros Entertainment, 1975. 

*Shree 420 [The gentleman cheat]. Dir. Raj Kapoor. Yash Raj Films, 1955. 

Slumdog Millionaire. Dir. Danny Boyle. Fox Searchlight Pictures, 2008. 
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Supermen of Malegaon. Dir. Faiza Ahmad Khan. KBS Productions, 2008. 
Talaash [Search]. Dir. Reema Kagti. Excel Entertainment, 2012. 

*Trishul [Trident]. Dir. Yash Chopra. Eros Entertainment, 1978. 

Zakhm [Wounds]. Dir. Mahesh Bhatt. Pooja Bhatt Productions, 1998. 
Zanjeer [Chains], Dir. Prakash Mehra. Eros Entertainment, 1973. 
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